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LET US FOLLOW HIM 
A Story of the Time of the Crucifixion 


LET US FOLLOW HIM, 


CHAPTER I. 


Caius Septimus Cinna was a Roman 
patrician. His only days had been spent 
with the Legionaries amid the hard ex- 
perience of camp life. Though slightly 
curtailed, his fortune was still enormous, 
and after returning to Roma, he enjoyed 
glory and all the pleasures of life. 

His nights were spent in banqueting 
in superb suburban villas; his days with 
fencing with lannists, or in conversation 
with rhetors, at tepidaries (where dis- 
putes were carried on and the gossip re- 
lated), or in circuses, races, and wrest-~ 
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lings of gladiators, or amongst Grecian 
lutinists, Thracian diviners, and beauti- 
ful women dancers from the islands of 
Achipel. Being a descendant, on his 
mother’s side, from the one time famous 
family of Lucullus, he inherited a taste 
for sumptuous eating. On his table was 
served Grecian wines, oysters from Nea- 
polis, Numidian squirrels, and fat locust, 
stewed with honey, from Pontus. 
Everything that Roma possessed, Cin- 
na must possess, also—from the fishes of 
the Red Sea to white partridges from the 
banks of Boristenes. But he enjoyed 
not only as a soldier, who goes mad, but 
as a patrician capable of making fastid- 
ious selections. He made himself believe 
in, and perhaps created this love for 
beautiful things; statues delved. from 
the ruins of Corinth, epilychnes from 
Attica, Etruscan or imported vases from 
misty Sericum, Roman mosaics, textures 
from the banks of the Euphrates. Ara- 
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bian odors, and all those rare trifles 
which filled up the empty patrician life. 

As a connoisseur and amateur, he also 
knew how to talk about them with tooth- 
less old men, who, sitting at the table, 
adorned their heads with garlands of 
roses, and who, after a banquet, chew 
flowers of heliotrope, in order to make 
their breath odorous. He appreciated 
also the beauty of Cicero’s period, and of 
Horace or Ovid’s verse. Being educated 
by an Athenian rhetor, he spoke Greek 
fluently, recited whole passages of the 
“Thad,” and during banquets, could sing 
Anacreon’s songs until he got drunk 
or hoarse. 

Owing to the training of his teacher 
and other rhetors he was familiarized 
with the philosophy of the period, and 
was acquainted with the various acad- 
emies raised in Greece and the Colonies, 
and knew these were in ruins. He was 
personally acquainted with many stoics, 
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whom he did not particularly admire, 
considering them rather as a political 
party, and moreover, as hypochondriacs 
opposed to a pleasurable life. Skeptics 
were very often at his table, and while 
eating, they subverted whole doctrines. 
While drinking costly wines they pro- 
nounced delight as a vanity, and truth 
to be impenetrable; and the aim of a 
sage to be only inert tranquility. 

All these voices reverberated from his 
ears, not penetrating through his mind. 
He did not profess any principles, and 
did not care to possess them. Cato 
seemed to him as an amalgam of great 
character with great folly. He consid- 
ered life as a sea, over which winds blow, 
and the wise man’s only task so to manip- 
ulate with sail, that they should push 
the boat forward. Besides, he valued 
strong arms, which he himself possessed ; 
a healthy stomach, which he himself pos- 
sessed; and Roman head with eagle pro- 
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file and prominent jaws, which he him- 
self possessed. With these means he was 
sure one could pass through life comfort- 
ably. 

Belonging not to the school of the 
skeptics, yet was he a skeptic in life; but 
he was at the same time also hedonic,! 
though he knew that delight is not hap- 
piness. He was not acquainted with the 
true doctrine of Epicurus, and therefore 
regarded himself as an epicurean. 

In general he looked at philosophy as 
a mental exercise not worse than the 
fencing, taught by the lannists. As 
soon as he had too much of dissertation, 
he went to circuses to look at blood. 

He believed neither in gods nor vir- 
tue, truth nor happiness, but in augur- 
ies; he had his own prepossessions; and 
the mysterious beliefs of the East excited 
his curiosity. 

He was a good master to his slaves, 


1 Follower of Aristipus. 
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inasmuch as temporary spleen did not 
make him cruel. He believed that life 
is like a vast amphore, that the better 
wine it contains the darker its color: con- 
sequently, he endeavored to fill up his 
own with the best kind. He did not love 
anybody: but he liked many things, and 
amongst them, his own eagle head with 
magnificent skull, and his elegant patri- 
cian foot. 

At the beginning of this merry period 
of his life, he also liked to excite the ad- 
miration of Roma, and several times he 
was successful: but later on this ceased 
also to interest him. 


CHAPTER II. 


At last Cinna became bankrupt and 
his creditors seized and distributed his 
estate. He was now weary, as if after 
great labor. He felt surfeit and more 
over great perturbation. He had enjoy- 
ed his wealth, enjoyed love (as it was 
then conceived), enjoyed delight, glory, 
and adventures; got acquainted, more or 
less, with the extent of human thought; 
associated with poetry and art; therefore 
he could think he took from life all that 
it could give to him. And yet he feels 
' as if he had neglected something, some- 
thing most important.} He did not know, 
however, what it was, and in vain he 
racked his brain about it. He tried 
more than once to shake off these medi- 


tations and agitations; tried to persuade 
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himself into the belief that there is 
nothing more in life, and even cannot 
be more—but in that moment his per- 
turbation, instead of being lesser, grew 
up instantly to such vast proportion, that 
he seemed as if bearing not only his own 
burden, but the whole of Roma’s. He 
envied skeptics, at the same time re 
garding them as fools; for they main- 
tained that a vacuum can be filled with 
nothing. ‘As if he were a dual being, 
one surprised with his own deranged 
feelings, and the other acknowledging 
them as justified. 

Soon after his bankruptcy, Cinna was 
appointed to an office and sent to Alex- 
andria. It was gained through family 
influence to give him an opportunity to 
rebuild his lost fortune in that rich coun- 
try. But his perturbation embarked 
with him, and from the port of Brundis- 
ium followed him across the sea. “He 
expected at Alexandria, being engaged 
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with new duties, and meeting new peo- 
ple, a new world, new impressions, to 
get rid of the troublesome companion; 
but was disappointed. Like Demeter’s 
seed, which, when transplanted from 
Italy to the fertile cornfield of the Delta, 
grew more exuberantly, so it was also 
with Cinna’s deranged state of feeling, 
which from a large shrub, had grown in- 
to a gigantic cedar, throwing a still larg- 
er shadow upon his soul. 

At the beginning, in order to stifle his 
sensibilities, Cinna tried to live in the 
same manner as he used to in Roma. 
Alexandria was a delightful city, full 
of Greek women with fallow hair and 
light complexion, which the Egyptian 
sun covered with transparent amber 
gloss. In the company of these women 
he sought to assuage his feelings. 

As soon as this proved ineffectual he 
began to think of suicide. Many of his 
companions had got rid of life’s afflic- 
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tions in this manner, and for even less 
frivolous reasons than those of Cinna: 
oftentimes only through spleen, or a 
void or a want of inclination to enjoy 
any more. If the slave held the sword 
dexterously and strongly enough, a sin- 
gle moment was sufficient to end every- 
thing. Cinna betook himself to that 
thought, but when he had almost re- 
solved to execute it, a strange dream 
withheld him. He dreamed that while 
crossing a river, he beheld beyond it, his 
perturbation, in a figure of an emaciated 
slave, who, bowing, said to him: “TI ar- 
rived first, in order to receive you.” 
Cinna, for the first time in his life, took 
fright; for he understood that if he could 
not think of the future existence with- 
out agitation, then they must go both 
there again in company. 

Tn this extremity, he resolved to draw 
nearer to the sages, who were plenty in 
Serapeum. He thought that perhaps 
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through them, he might find a solution 
of the puzzle. In fact, however, they 
were unable to solve anything; but in- 
stead, nominated him ‘‘rov poveeov’? 
(which title was usually granted to 
Romans of high degree and importance). 
It was small comfort, anyhow, and 
seemed irony that patent for a sage be 
given to the man who could not answer 
the question, which interested him most. 
Cinna presumed, however, that may be, 
Serapeum had not yet displayed its 
whole wisdom, and therefore he must not 
yet lose hope. 

Most active among sages in Alexan- 
dria was magnanimous Tymon of Ath- 
ens, a wealthy man and a Roman citizen. 
He had come to Alexandria for the pur- 
pose of studying deeper into the myster- 
ious knowledge of the Egyptians, and 
had dwelt there for several years. It 
was said that in the library there was 


no parchment or papyrus, which he had 
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not read;,and that he possessed all hu- 
man knowledge. Besides, he was a mild 
end indulgent man. 

Cinna at once distinguished him from 
the many pedants and commentators 
with brains, and soon formed a close ac- 
quaintance which afterwards became fa- 
miliar and grew into an intimate friend- 
ship. 

The young Roman admired his pro- 
ficiency in dialectic, the eloquence and 
prudence with which the old man talked 
about sublime things, concerning the 
destination of man and the universe. 

It was striking, particularly that his 
prudence was combined with a certain 
meélencholy. After their friendship had 
become established, Cinna minded to ask 
the old man for the reason of this sad- 
ness, and also to lay his own heart open 
to him. And at last it was come to this. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


One evening, after an animated dis- 
cussion on the peregrination of souls, 
when they were left alone upon the ter- 
race that overlooked the sea, Cinna, hav- 
ing taken Tymon’s hand, openly con- 
' fessed to him concerning the things that 
most burdened and tormented his life, 
and the reasons for which he had endeav- 
ored to associate with sages and philoso- 
phers from the temple of Serapis.? 

“At least, I profited from it, inas- 
much,” he said at length, “that I met 
you, Tymon, and I know now, that if 
you will not solve the puzzle of my life, 
no one else is able to do it.” 

Tymon gazed steadfastly on the 


1Serapeum. 
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depths of the sea in which the new moon 
reflected, and after a while he said: 
“Have you not seen those flights of 
birds, which migrate here for the winter, 
from the dusks of the North? Do you 
know what they seek in Egypt?” 
, “Ido. The warmth and the light.” 
“Human souls also seek the warmth, 
j}which is love; and the light, which is 
truth. The birds know where to fly for 
their good; but Souls fly in pathless 
| tracks, b ene mistaken, sorrowful, and 
J uneasy.” 

“Why, gentle Tymon, can I not find 
the way?” 

“Before this, the rest was in the y dds. 
To-day the belief in them has burned out 
like oil in a lamp. After that, it was 
meant that philosophy would shine fur a 
soul as the sun of truth; but nowadays, 
as you yourself know, the best here as 
well as in Roma, and in the Acaderiy in 
Athens, are skeptics who thoug .t te 
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bring peace and brought uneasiness in- 
stead. For to give up the warmth and 
the light, is the same as to leave the soul 
in darkness, which means disturbance. 
And then, with outstretched arms, we go 
groping along seeking an exit... .” 

“And did you, too, find it not?” 

“T sought, but was unsuccessful. You 
sought in delight, I in contemplation, 
and we are both in the midst of the same 
darkness. Know, therefore, that you are 
not alone tortured, and that in your soul 
tortures the soul of universe. Why 
ceased you not long ago, to believe in 
idols?” 

“Tn Roma they are still publicly wor- 
shiped, and even new ones are imported 
from Asia and Egypt; but I think those 
who still believe in them truly, are only 
those hucksters of vegetables who come 
every morning from the villages to the 
city. 

“And those exclusively are easy.” 
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“Just as well as those who in Egypt 
do bow before cats and onions.” 

“Just as well as those who, like satiate 
beasts, desire nothing but to sleep after 
eating.” 

“Tf that be so, is life worth living?” 

“How know we what comes after 
death?” 

“Then what difference is betwixt you 
and the skeptics?” 

“Skeptics admit darkness, or at least 
feign to do so, and I torture in it.” 

“And see you no salvation?” 

Tymon was silent, then he said, slowly 
and with apparent hesitation: 

“T expect.” 

“From whence?” 

“T know not.” 

And bowing his head upon the hand 
as if he was under the influence of the 
profound tranquility of the air, he began 
to speak with also deadened voice: 

‘Tis strange, but sometimes it seems 
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to me that if the universe contained 
nothing more than that which we al- 
ready know; and if we could be noth- 
ing else than we are now; we could have 
no disturbance. So then, I derived from 
the sickness, the hope of health. The 
belief in Olympus and philosophy have 
died, but some new truth still unknown 
to me might be the source of health.” 


Unexpectedly, this conversation af- 
forded Cinna great relief. Having learn- 
ed that not only he alone is ill, but also 
the whole universe is affected, he felt as 
if some one had lifted from him his bur- 
den, divided it, and put it on thousands 
of shoulders. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Thereafter the friendship uniting 
Cinna with the old Greek became more 
intimate. More frequently they called 
upon each other, and shared each other’s 
thoughts, like bread at the table. As 
for the rest, Cinna, notwithstanding his 
experiences and the weariness which fol- 
lows satiated enjoyment, was too young 
and life still preserved for him some un- 
known attractions, and one of these he 
had just found in Tymon’s only daugh- 
ter, Antea. 

Her fame was not less than that of her 
father. She was admired by eminent 
Romans who were in the habit of visiting 
her father’s house, by Greeks, by phil- 
osophers from Serapeum, and by the 
people. Tymon did not shut her up in 1 

25 
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gyneceum, as were other women; he en- 
deavored to transfuse into her all that 
he himself knew. When she had grown 
from childhood, he read with her Gre- 
cian, and even Roman, and Hebrew 
books, because nature had favored her 
with an extraordinary memory and being 
reared in polyglotic Alexandria, she be- 
came fluent in those languages. She 
was his companion in thoughts; she fre- 
quently took part in the disputes which 
occurred during symposiums at Tymon’s 
home; and not seldom in the labyrinth 
of difficult problems, she knew, like 
Ariadne, how to go not out of the right 
way, and had the ability to conduct oth- 
ers likewise. 

Her father admired and adored her. 
Besides, she was surrounded with the 
charm of mystery and almost sanctity, 
because of foretelling dreams, in which 
she saw things invisible to ordinary mor- 
tal eye. 
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The old sage loved her like his own 
soul; still more, for he was afraid to lose 
her; because she had ofttimes said that 
in her dreams appeared some ominous 
creatures and some strange light, about 
which she knew not whether it were a 
source of life or death. 

Meanwhile, however, she was sur- 
rounded with love. The Egyptians vis- 
iting Tymon’s home, called her Lote, 
maybe for the reason that lotus on the 
banks of the Nile received divine adora- 
tion and maybe for the reason that the 
one who saw her once could forget the 
whole world; because her beauty was 
equal to her knowledge. The Egyptian 
sun had not shadowed her face, in which 
the rosy rays of the dawn seemed to be 
shut up as if in a translucent pearl shell. 
Her eyes had the blue of the Nile and 
their glance flowed from an unknown 
whereabouts just as the waters of that 
taysterious river. As soon as Cinna saw 
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and heard her, he had a great mind to 
build to her honor an altar in the atrium 
of his house and consecrate white pigeons 
upon it. He had met thousands of wo- 
men from the deep North as well as 
Numidians, black as lava; but heretofore 
he had met neither such a form nor such 
asoul. The more often he looked at her 
and listened to her words, the more he 
was astonished. Sometimes he who be- 
lieved not in idols, presumed that Antea 
could not be Tymon’s daughter, but the 
daughter of some god; and consequently 
she was only half a woman and half an 
immortal being. 

Soon after he fell in love with her, 
in unexpected, huge, stubborn love, as 
much different from his former feelings 
as Antea was different from other wo- 
men. He wanted to possess her merely 
in order to adore her, and for the pos- 
session he was ready to sacrifice his 


blood. He felt he would prefer to be 
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a beggar with Antea, than a Caesar with- 
out her. Like a water spout which 


snatches everything that is in its reach, 
thus Cinna’s love seized his soul, his 
heart, his thoughts, his days and nights, 
and everything that is a part of life— 
and at last also seized Antea. 

“Tu felix (thou art happy), Cinna,” 
said his friends. 

“Tu felix, Cinna,” he repeated to him- 
self. 

When at last he had married her; 
when her divine lips had uttered those sa- 
_ eramental words: “‘Where you Caius are, 
thither I, Caia, am also””—then it seemed 
to him that his happiness would be, like 
a sea, inexhaustible and boundless. 


CHAPTER V. 


A year had passed and at home the 
young wife always received adoration al- 
most like to that of a goddess. She was to | 
her husband, the pupil of his eye—love, 
wisdom, light. But Cinna, comparing 
his happiness with the sea, had forgotten 
about its reflux. After a year Antea 
was afflicted with a merciless, unknown 
disease. Her dreams changed into dread- 
ful visions, which exhausted her life. 
The rays of dawn went out from her 
face, leaving only the translucency of 
pearl’s shell; her hands became translu- 
cent also; her eyes sank deeper under 
her forehead, and thus that rosy lotus 
became more and more a white one, as 
white as the face of the dead. Goshawks, 


it was noticed, had already commenced 
; 31 
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to hover in the air above Cinna’s house, 
which in Egypt was regarded as the bad 
omen of announcing death. Her visions 
became more and more dreadful. When 
at noon time, the sun with his white 
rays overflowing the world, and when the 
city was sunk into deep tranquillity—it 
seemed to Antea that she heard all 
around her the rapid steps of some invis- 
ible creatures, and that in the depth of 
the air she saw a meager, yellow death’s 
face, looking at her with black eyes, as 
if calling upon her to go somewhere, to 
some mysterious and fearful dusk. At 
that time Antea trembled as in a fever; 
her pale forehetd was covered with a 
cold sweat, and that adored priestess of 
the fireside was changed into a defense- 
less and frightened child, and clasping 
herself to her husband’s bosom, she re- 
peated with white lips: “Save me, Caius! 
Guard me!” 

Caius would fall upon any creature 
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that Persephona might loose from under- 
ground. Round about, as usual, at noon- 
time, were no people. The white bright- 
ness of the sun, overspread the city and 
the sea seemed to burn in it; and in the 
depth of tranquility was only heard the 
puling of the goshawks hovering in the 
air above the house. 

Thevisions became moreand more fre- 
quent till at last they appeared daily. 
They persecuted Antea out of doors, as 
well as at home, in atrium, and in halls. 
Cinna, following the advice of the phy- 
sicians, brought Egyptian sambucins and 
Bedouins, who play upon clay fifes; in 
order to deafen with music the roaring of 
the invisible creatures—but it proved of 
no avail, for Antea heard it still in the 
depth of the loudest noise. As soon as 
the sun had risen so high that the shadow 
laidata man’s feet, like a robe fallen from 
the shoulders, then in the vibrating air 
from the heat appeared again that 
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death’s face and looking with glassy eyes 
at Antea, moved back slowly, as if it 
wanted to tell her: “Come after me!” 

Now and then it seemed to Antea that 
its lips moved slightly, and again, that 
some ugly, black beetles came out from 
it and ran toward her. The thought it- 
self was sufficient to fill up her eyes with 
fear; and at length life became a dread- 
ful torture for her, so dreadful that she 
besought Cinna to hold up a sword or to 
permit her to drink poison. 

He knew that he was unable to do it. 
With the same sword he would rather rip 
up his own veins for her sake, but he 
could not kill her. When he imagined 
that dear, lifeless head with closed eyes, 
full of frosty peace, and that bosom rent 
with his own sword—he felt he must go 
mad before he could do it. 

He was told by a certain Grecian phy- 
sician,it was Hecate that appeared to An- 
tea, and those invisible creatures, whose 
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roaring frightened her, belong to the re- 
tinue of that goddess. According to the 
opinion of the physician there was no 
remedy, for who saw Hecate, must die. 

Cinna, who not long before would 
laugh at the belief in Hecate, now con- 
secrated to her a hecatomb. But it 
proved of no avail, and the next day at 
noon time again those gloomy eyes 
looked at Antea. 

They tried to cover her head, but she 
saw the death’s face even through the 
thickest coverings. When she was shut 
up in a dark room the face shone from 
the wall with a pale lustre and gazed 
upon her. 

Evenings the sick woman felt better. 
Then she sank into such a sound sleep 
that Cinna and Tymon often doubted 
she would ever awake again. She soon 
became so ill that she could not walk 
without assistance. She had to be car- 
ried in a litter. 
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Cinna’s old agitations returned and 
entirely seized upon him. He feared 
Antea’s death, and besides he became 
possessed with the strange supposition 
that her disease was in some mysterious 
way connected with everything that he 
talked about in his first candid conver- 
sation with Tymon. It may be that the 
old man thought the same, but Cinna, 
however, neither wanted nor had the 
courage to ask him about it. In the 
meantime the sick wife faded like a flow- 
er, in the calyx of which has nestled a 
baneful, virulent spider. 

Cinna, however, hoplessly yet desper- 
ately, attempted everything to save her. 
First he conveyed her to the wilds near 
Memphis; but when the tranquillity of 
the pyramids did not release her from the 
dreadful vision he returned to Alexan- 
dria and surrounded her with diviners, 
conjurers, who charmed diseases and with 
every kind of shameless rabble who by 
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means of miraculous medicines, profited 
from people’s credulity. But there was 
nothing left to be selected, and therefore 
Cinna had tried everything. 

At that time there came from Cesarea 
to Alexander a famous Jewish physician, 
Joseph Kuza’s son. Cinna immediately 
engaged him to attend his wife, and for 
a while hope returned to his heart. Jo- 
seph, who did not believe in Grecian and 
Roman idols, contemptuously spurned 
the opinion about Hecate. He presumed 
instead that she was possessed by de- 
mons and therefore advised to quit 
Egypt, where, besides demons, were 
also noxious exhalations rising from 
the marshy delta, which could also 
be injurious to her health. He ad- 
vised also (perhaps for the reason that 
he himself was a Jew) to go to Jerusa- 
lem, as it was a city to which demons 
have no access, and in which the climate 
is dry and healthy. 
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Cinna, so much the more willingly fol- 
lowed this advice, tor there was none 
other left, and secondly that in Jerusa- 
lem ruled a procurator with whom he 
was acquainted and whose ancestors were 
at one time clients of his family. 

And in fact procurator Pontius re- 
ceived them with open arms and present- 
ed to them his own summer residence, 
situated near the Walls. But Cinna’s 
hope had vanished even before they had 
arrived. The death’s face was still look- 
ing at Antea, even on board the galley; 
and aiter arriving the patient was ex- 
pecting noontime with the same deadly 
fear as in Alexandria. 

And thus the days began to pass away 
sorrowfully in fear, in despair and expec- 
tation of death. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Notwithstanding the early hour, the 
running fountain and the shadowed por- 
tico, there was in the atrium an awful 
warmth, for the marble became hot from 
the spring sun; but nearby the house 
stood an old divaricate pistachia, shadow- 
ing considerable space round about. As 
it was an open place and therefore more 
exposed to the blast of the wind, Cinna 
caused to be set there a litter adorned 
with hyacinths and apple blossoms, in 
which Antea reposed. Next, having set 
himself close by her, he laid his hand 
upon her pale alabaster-like hands and 
asked: 

“Flow do you feel here, Carrissima?’ 

“Good,” she answered in a very low 
tone. 


And she half closed her eyes as if she 
39 
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were overpowered with sleep. Then fol- 
lowed silence; merely the breeze moved 
the branches of the pistachia, and around 
the litter, therefore, twinkled golden spots 
ot light, breaking through the leaves, 
and swarms of locusts buzzed among the 
stones. 

After a while the sick wife opened her 
eyes. 

“Cains,” she said, “‘is it true that in 
this country appeared a philosopher, who 
makes whole the sick?’ 

“Here such a man is called a prophet. 
I have heard of him, and wished to bid 
him call upon you, but he proved to be a 
false performer of miracles. Besides he 
blasphemed against the temple and re- 
ligion of this country, consequently the 
procurator condemned him to die and 
even to-day he is to be crucified.” 

Antea hung down her head. 

“Time will cure you,” said Cinna, 
having seen the sorrow, which also re- 
flected upon his face. 
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“The time is at the service of death 
and not of life,” she answered slowly. 

Silence again reigned. Still continu- 
ously twinkled the golden spots; locusts 
hissed more loudly, and small lizards 
seeking for the sunny spots, moved out 
of the clefts upon the stones. 

Cinna ever and anon looked at Antea 
and for the thousandth time, desperate 
thoughts passed through his mind, that 
all was past remedy and that there was 
not one spark of hope left, and that soon 
this beloved creature would become only 
as a shadow which passes away like a 
dream and a handful of dust in the 
columbarium. Already now she, with 
closed eyes and laying in the depth of 
flowers in the litter, looked like one dead. 

“T will go after you,” Cinna inwardly 
repeated. 

Suddenly there were heard some steps. 
Antea’s face immediately became pale 
as chalk; her half-open lins breathed 
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fast; her bosom heaved quickly. The 
unfortunate martyr was sure that the 
train of invisible creatures, which pre- 
cedes the appearance of the death’s face 
with glassy eyes, drew nigh; but Cinna, 
grasping her hands, began to calm her. 

“Do not fear, Antea, those steps, I 
hear also.” 

After a while he added: 

“Tt is Pontius coming to us.” 

And, in fact, upon the turning of the 
path, had appeared the procurator, ac- 
companied by two slaves. He was not a 
young man, but with round, carefully 
shaved face and full of artificial gravity, 
but at the same time with an air of afflic- 
tion and weariness. 

“Salutation to you, gentle Cinna, and 
you, divine Antea,” he said, entering un- 
der the shadow of the pistachia. ‘Then 
after a chilly night the day became 
warm. I wish that this day would be for- 
tunate for you both, and that Antea’s 
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health would blow again like these hya- 
cinths and little branches of apple tree, 
beautifying her litter.” 

“Peace with you and welcome,” re- 
plied Cinna. 

The procurator, having set himself 
upon a fragment of rock, gazed upon 
Antea for a while with slightly knit brow 
and said: 

“Sotitude is the mother of sorrow and 
illness; while on the contrary, in the 
midst of a crowd there is no room for 
fear; I will give you, therefore, one ad- 
vice Unfortunately this is not Cesarea 
nor Antioch; there are neither games 
nor races here, because of the character 
of the people, who would demolish every 
circus the day following its appearance. 
Here you hear but one word: “The law 
of God,” and to this institution anything 
is hateful. I would rather prefer to live 
in Scythia than here.” 
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“About what do you want to speak, 
Pilate?” 

“Indeed, I swerved from the subject. 
But the troubles caused it. I said, in the 
depth of a crowd, there is no room for 
fear. So it happens that you may have 
to-day a spectacle. Here in Jerusalem 
we must be satisfied with anything what- 
ever; but first of all I would advise that 
Antea should be there at noontime, in 
the midst of the crowd. To-day three 
men will die upon the cross. That is bet- 
ter than no show at all. Moreover, be- 
cause of Passover, the city is invaded 
by a rabble of the most strange people 
gathered from all over the country. You 
may stand as spectators to that mish- 
riash. J will cause to be reserved for 
you the best place close by the crosses. 
I hope that the condemned will die reso- 
Jutely. One of them is a strange man. 
He presents himself as the Son of God; 
he is as mild as a dove and, in fact, he 
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ecmmitted nothing that would merit 
capital punishment.” 

“And you, however, condemned him 
to the cross?” 

“T wanted to avoid trouble as well as 
to touch not the nest of wasps, which 
buzzes round the Temple. Comrlaints 
about me are already sent te Roma. As 
for the rest, there is not in question any 
Roman citizen. 

“For that reason, nevertheless, the 
man will not suffer less.” 

The procurater did not answer this; 
and after a while he started to speak, as 
if to himself. 

“One thing is intolerable to me—that’ 
is exaggeration. One who uses that word 
in my presence spoils my humor for all 
the day. This is an excellent way, which, 
in my opinion, is indicated. But no 
other place exists in the world where this 
principle is less observed than here. 
How it all torments me! how torments 
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me! No peace in anything, no balance 
in anything, either in men or in nature. 
For example: Now is spring, and nights 
are chilly, but during the day time being 
so warm it is impossible to step over the 
stones. Noon is not near yet, and see 
how warm itis now. As for the people, 
better to speak not. J remain here sim- 
ply because I am obliged to. No matter! 
Again I would wander from the subject. 
Go to witness the crucifixion. No doubt 
that the Nazarene will meet death fear- 
lessly. J caused him to be lashed, hop- 
ing to save him from death. J am not 
cruel. When beaten, he was patient as a 
lamb and blessed the people; when bleed- 
ing, he lifted up his eyes and prayed. 
That is the most marvelous man I have 
ever seen in my life. From early morn- 
ing, on his account, my wife has both- 
ered me, constantly repeating: ‘Don’t 
permit the innocent to die.” I desired 
to save him. I did mount “bima” twice, 
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and addressed those obstinate priests and 
that scurvy rabble. But in answer they 
hold up their heads; from ear to ear wide 
open, gaped their jaws, and there was 
heard but one ery: 

“Crucify!” 

“And you submitted,” said Cinna. 

“Otherwise there would be revolt in 
the city, and I am posted here to main- 
tain peace. I must perform my duty. I 
do not like exaggeration, and besides I 
amdeadly tired. But when once I under- 
take a thing, for the public welfare, I do 
not hesitate to sacrifice the life of one 
man, particularly if he is unknown and 
nobody will interpose for him. So much 
the worse for him that he is not a Roman 
citizen.” 

“The sun shines not above Roma 
only,” whispered Antea. 

“Divine Antea,” responded the pro- 
curator, “T could reply that it shines all 
over the world for Roman authority, 
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consequently for its sake everything 
should be sacrificed and revolts strike at 
the foundation of cur authority. But 
above all I beseech you do not demand 
from me the change of the sentence. 
Cinna also will tell you it is an impossi- 
bility for a decree once granted can be 
changed only by Caesar himself. Even 
if I desired, I could not do it. Is it not 
true, Caius?” 

“That is true.” 

These words were evidently unpleas- 
ant to Antea, for she said, thinking per- 
haps about herself: 

“So then we may suffer and die, being 
not guilty?” 

“None are guiltless,” answered 
Pontius. “That Nazarene did not com- 
mit crime, and therefore as procurator I 
washed my hands. But as a man, I re- 
probate his doctrine. I purposely dis- 
coursed with him for a long while in 
order to come at its bottom and I ascer- 
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tained he proclaims still unheard of 
things. Then itis his own fault. The 
universe must be upheld upon common 
sense. Who questions that virtue is nec- 
essary? Certainly not I. Even the 
stoics teach us merely to bear our re- 
verses patiently, but they do not demand 
that we renounce everything from our 
estate till our meal. Tell us, Cinna (you 
are a sensible man), what would you 
think about me if I, without any reason, 
should give this house in which you 
dwell to those ragamuffins who bask in 
the sun by Joppa gate? And he de- 
mands just such a thing. Besides he 
proclaims that it is our duty to love all 
men without distinction—Jews as well as 
Romans, Romans as Egyptians, Egyp- 
tians as Ethiopians and so on. I avow 
it was too much for me. When his life 
was in question, he deported himself as if 
it concerned somebody else—taught and 
prayed. Iam not obliged to assist a man 
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who for himself cares not. He who 
knows not how to observe a just medium 
in everything is not a prudent man. Be- 
sides he calls himself the son of God and 
subverts the principles upon which the 
universe is founded, consequently he is 
pernicious to humanity. Let him think 
in his mind as he wish, but not subvert. 
As a man I protest against his dogmas. 
Suppose that I do not believe in gods, 
that is my affair. I acknowledge, how- 
ever, the necessity of religion and I con- 
fess it publicly, because I think that it is 
a bridle for the people. Horses should 
be harnessed and strongly harnessed, too. 
As for the rest, death to such a Nazarene 
should not be frightful for he urges that 
he will rise again from the dead.” 

Cinna and Antea looked at each other 
in amaze. 

“That he will rise from the dead?’ 

“No less no more; after three days. 
So at least proclaim his disciples. I for- 
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got to ask him about it. As for the rest, 
it makes no difference, for death makes 
us free from all promises. So even if he 
should not rise, he would not lose any- 
thing; for according to his dogmas, only 
after death begins eternal life together 
with real happiness. Indeed he speaks 
of it as a man who is positively sure. 
There is more light in his Hades than 
here with our sun and the more one suf- 
fers now the surer he can be to enter in 
there: the only condition of it is—to 
love, to love, and again to love. 

“A strange doctrine,” Antea said. 

‘“‘And those people clamored for you: 
“Orucify him!?’ asked Cinna. 

“And IJ even am not surprised, for ha- 
tred is the essence of these people, and 
they would cry for the cross for love?” 

Antea,- with her emaciated hand, 
stroked her forehead. ‘And he is posi- 
tive that it is possible to live and be hap- 
py after death?’ 
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“Therefore he is not afraid of the crosa 
nor death.” 

“How good it would be, Cinna!” 

A while after she questioned again. 

“From whence knows he of this?” 

The procurator waved his hand. 

“He says he knows it from the father 
of all men, who is to the Jews as Jove is 
to us, with the only difference that, ac- 
cording to the words of the Nazarene, 
he is one, singular, and merciful. 

“How good it would be,” repeated the 
sick wife. 

Cinna opened his mouth as if to speak, 
but stopped, and the conversation ceased. 
Pontius evidently continued to contem- 
plate the Nazarene’s queer doctrines, for 
he tossed his head, and every moment 
shrugged his shoulders. At last he rose 
and began to take leave of them. 

Suddenly Antea said: “Caius, let us 
go to see that Nazarene.” 

“Make haste,” said Pilate, as he ish, 
“the procession will start soon.” 


CHAPTER VIL 


In the morning the day was sunny and 
serene, but about noon the sky began to 
be overcast. From the north-east were 
moving dark or copper-like clouds. They 
were more restless than extensive as if 
pregnant wich storm. Here and there 
still looked through them the deep blue 
sky; but it was evident that they soon. 
as one solid mass, would veil the whole 
horizon. By that time the sun still 
threw fire and gold upon their protrud- 
ing edges. Above the city and adjacent 
hills was stretched a considerable ex- 
panse of still clear sky; there was no 
wind as yet. 

On an elevated plain called Golgotha 
here and there were already standing 


small groups of men who had preceded 
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the procession that was to start from the 
city. 

The sun illuminated the broad, rocky 
tracts; waste, sterile and sad. 

Beneath Golgotha, towards the city’s 
walls, extended a plain, here and there 


undulated by rocks, but less waste. Here 
and there were seen fig trees with but 


few and poor leaves, growing out of the 
clefts, in which had collected a little fer- 
tile earth. Here and there in the dis- 
tance glittered in the sun’s rays white 
painted graves, and flat roofed buildings 
rose, clung to the rocky steeps like swal- 
low’s nests. At present exceptionally, 
because of nigh holy days, and the great 
afflux of strangers from the country 
were built near by the walls, many 
booths and tents, which formed complete 
camps, full of people and camels. 

The sun rose higher and higher on the 
still unveiled portion of the sky. The 
hour drew nigh, at which usually 
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gloomy stillness reigned upon these emi- 
nences, for all living creatures sought 
a shelter in the middle of the city or in 
clefts. And even now, though there was 
uncommon animation, yet a certain mel- 
ancholy shadowed these envirous, where 
dazzling brightness fell not upon the fol- 
lage but upon the gray expanses of rocks, 
The bustle of distant voices coming from 
the direction of walls, changed as if into 
the murmur of waves and seemed to be 
dissolved in the stillness. 

‘he men who since the morning had 
been standing in separate groups on Gol- 
gotha, in expectation, turned their eyes 
toward the city, from whence the pro- 
cession was to start every moment. The 
litter bearing Antea had already come, 
preceded by a few soldiers, given by the 
procurator for the purpose of opening a 
way in the midst of the throng and to 
protect her against insults that might be 
offered by the fanatical mob who hated 
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foreigners. Alongside the litter was 
Cinna, accompanied by the centurion 
Rufilus. 

Antea seemed to be quieter and less 
affrighted at the approaching noon time 
that meant the announcement of fearful 
visions which exhausted her life. The 
procurator’s relation about the young 
Nazarene, had seized upon her mind and 
averted attention from her own misery; 
for there was something strange in it that 
she scarcely could understand. The then 
world had witnessed many who met their 
death as indifferently as a funeral pile 
goes out when the wood is burnt. But 
it was peace flowing ‘rom courage or 
philosophical submission to the inexor- 
able necessity of the exchange of light 
into darkness, of real life into some 
misty, uncertain, indefinite existence. 
Never till now had man blessed death; 
none died with unshaken certitude, that 
not till then, but beyond the funeral pile 
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or grave begins real existence and hap- 
piness so potent and infinite that only 
an almighty and infinite being can give 
it. 

And the man who was to be crucified 
proclaimed this as an unquestionable 
t-uth. This teaching not only absorbed 
Antea’s attention, but it seemed to her 
to be the only source of encourageinent 
and hope. She knew she must die and 
deep regret seized upon her. For what 
did death mean to her? Forsooth noth- 
ing Lut separation from her Cinna, sep- 
aration from her father, separation from 
the world and loves; vacuum, cold semi- 
nothingness, darkness. Then the more 
she was happy the yreater should be the _ 
regret. If the death could be in some 
way useful or if she could take along 
with her at least a recollection of the 
love, at least the memory of happiness, 
she would the easier muster resignation 
enough. And when she expected noth- 
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ing from death she had suddenly heard 
that it can give to her everything. And 
who had said it? A strange man, a 
teacher, a prophet, a philosopher, whose 
command to men was love, as the high- 
est virtue; who blessed them when beat- 
en, and who was to be crucified. Then 
Antea thought: Why taught he so, if 
the cross was the only prize for him? 
Others thirsted after power—he did not: 
others thirsted after riches—he remained 
poor; others thirsted after wastes, pala- 
ces, feasts, purple garments, chariots in- 
crusted with mother of pearl ana ivory 
—he lived as a shepherd. Besides he 
commended love, merey, poverty, so he 
could not be so bad as to delude man- 
kind purposely. So then if he said the 
truth, let death be blessed as the end of 
life’s misery; as an exchange of the 
worse happiness for the better; as the 
light for dimmed eyes, and as wings 
which will help to fly off into everlasting 
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joy. At last Antea understood what the 
announced raising from the dead meant. 

The mind and the heart of the poor 
sick woman adhered entirely to this 
teaching. She had also recollected the 
words of her father, who many a time re- 
peated that only some new truth might 
deliver the tortured soul from the 
darkness and bounds. And just. this 
was the new truth! It defeated 
death, consequently brought salvation. 
Antea was so deeply absorbed in these 
thoughts that for the first time in many 
days Cinna did not perceive in her face 
the alarm, which appeared at the draw- 
ing nigh of noon. 

At last the procession had started from 
the city towards Golgotha and from the 
eminence, where Antea stood, it was to 
be seen perfectly. There was gathered 
a considerable crowd, which, however, 
seemed to disappear upon these rocky 
tracts. More and more people poured 
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out from the city gate, and on the way 
joined the crowd of those who waited 
outside of the walls. At the outset the 
train of attendants marched in a long 
line, which, however, by little and little 
swelled like an overflowed stream. The 
flanks swarmed with children running 
to and fro. 

The variegated train glittered with 
the many colors of white mantles of men 
and blue or red robes of the women. 
In the midst flashed the Roman soldiers’ 
harnesses and pikes, upon which the sun 
east as if flying rays. The hubbub of 
mingled voices coming from afar little 
by little became more distinct. 

At length they approached and the 
fore-ranks began to ascend the eminence. 
Now each one got the start of the other. 
The mob hurried on in order to occupy 
better places and to witness the crucifix- 
ion more perfectly; and for this reason 
the guard conducting the condemned 
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was continually left behind the mob. 
The children were the first that ap- 
proached the place of execution. They 
were mainly boys, tapering, half naked, 
tied round the hips with rags; with hair 
cropped except two locks on either side; 
with almost blue eyes and shrill voices. 
In the midst of wild cries they began to 
tear out from the cracks the vapid frag- 
ments of rocks for the purpose of throw- 
ing them at the crucified. After them 
ascended the rest of the manifold mob, 
with which swarmed the eminence. 
Their faces were flushed from the heat 
and glowing with desire to witness the 
spectacle. None bore any trace of pity. 
Shrillness from all mouths and quickness 
of motions. All these surprised Antea, 
although she was already accustimed to 
talkativeness and the quickness of 
Greeks in Alexandria. Men talked in 
such a manner as if they wanted to rush 
at each other; they called each other as 
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if for help; and disputing they made 
as much noise as if they were flayed 
alive. 

Centurion Rufilus having approached 
the litter explained in a quiet, official 
tone, while at the same time fresh waves 
of the people continually flowed from 
the city. With every minute the throng 
became larger and larger. In the midst 
cf it were seen clothed in striped man- 
tles the opulent dwellers of Jerusalem, 
leeping themselves at a distance from 
tie miserable ragamufiins of the suburbs. 
Vhere came also a great number of coun- 
ty people, whom, with their families, 
the holy days had allured to the city; the 
husbandsmen, girded with bags, and 
shepherds, covered with goat skins, and 
with surprised and good natured express- 
ions of countenance. The richer bur- 
gesses always preferred to stay at home, 
wevertheless there was plenty of other 
women. They were mostly of the lower 
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class as city or country workingwomen 
or street-walkers even from a distance 
smelling of nard and dressed in discord- 
ant colors; with dyed hair, eyebrows and 
nails, and wearing large earrings and 
necklaces ef coins. 
At length had also arrived the Sanhed- 
rin; amongst its members was Hanaan, 
an old man with a vulture-like profile, 
and eyes encircled with bloody lids, and 
also unwieldly Caiaphas, clad in a cap 
with two horns, and upon his breast he 
had a gold plate. Together with them 
moved various pharisees, viz: pharisees 
“drageing legs,” who intentionally with 
their feet struck against all obstacles; the 
pharisees ‘‘with bloody foreheads,” who 
also intentionally struck them against 
the walls; and pharisees “stooped,” as if 
they were ready to take upon their 
shoulders the whole weight of the sins of 
Jerusalem. Their overcast gravity and 
cold fanaticism, singled them from the 
clamorous mob of the ordinary people. 
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Cinna looked at this human throng 
with the cold and contemptuous express- 
ion of a man belonging to the dominant 
race; and Antea looked on with surprise 
and fear. Many Jews lived in Alexan- 
dria, but they were half Hellenes, and 
here for the first time Antea saw these 
people as Pilate had depicted them, and 
as they really were in their own nest. 
Her young face, upon which death had 
already imprinted its stamp, and her 
shadow-like figure attracted general at- 
tention. The public gazed at her impor- 
tunately as much as the soldiers sur- 
rounding her litter would permit; so 
great here was the contempt and hate for 
every foreigner that there was no eye 
in which was visible a sympathy for her, 
but through them all rather shone satis- 
faction that the victim of approaching 
death should not escape her destination. 
Now at last Antea thoroughly under- 
stood the reason why these people cried 
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for a cross for the prophet who. taught 
love. And now this Nazarene suddenly 
appeared in her eyes as one near to her 
heart, as one almost dear. He must die 
and she also. After the passed sentence 
nothing could save him, and she also had 
received sentence—so it seemed to her 
that they both were united in a brother- 
hood of misery and death. But he went 
upon the cross, with a belief in the here- 
after, and she, till now, had no such a 
faith and she came here to derive it from 
his. sight. 

In the meantime aloof the air rang 
with clamor, whistle, howl—then all 
was hushed. Now was heard a rattle of 
armor and the heavy steps of the legion- 
aries. Now tnere was a stir amid the 
srowd which fell aside to make room for 
the body of soldiers, leading the process- 
ion which had begun to pass the litter. 
All around the condemned marched the 
guard, slowly with a regular step. In 
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its midst above their heads were seen 
three bars of the crosses, which seemed 
to move by themselves, for the men who 
bore them bent beneath the burdens. It 
was easy to guess that among these three 
was not the Nazarene, for two of them 
had impudent countenances and the 
third one was advanced in years, an ordi- 
nary rustic, whom evidently the soldiers 
compelled to stand in the stead of him. 
The Nazarene walked behind the crosses 
under the guard of two soldiers. He 
walked covered with a purple mantie and 
wreathed with a crown of thorns, and 
from under its pricks appeared drops of 
blood. Some ran slowly down his face, 
others settled right near the crown and 
appeared like haws or beads of coral. He 
was pale; advanced slowly, with totter- 
ing, uncertain, weak steps. Amid the 
derision of the mob he walked, apparent- 
ly absorbed in an unearthly contempla- 
tion as if he had already been abstracted 
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from this world; and as if unheeding the 
eries of hatred or as if he was superhu- 
manly merciful and forgave them, and 
seemed to be already wrapped with the 
air of infinity; and already elevated 
above human gold, he was very quiet, 
and sweet but sorrowful with the bound- 
lessness of the sorrow of the whole world. 

“Thou art the truth!” whispered An- 
tea with trembling lips. 

The train just now passed the litter. 
There was even a moment that it stopped 
when the vanguard cleared the way. 
Now Antea saw the Nazarene, being 
only a few steps away; she saw his locks 
moved by the breeze; she saw the pur- 
ple reflection of his mantle cast upon 
his pale, translucent face. The mob eag- 
erly thronging toward him surrounded 
the soldiers in a narrow semicircle and 
pressed them so much that in order to 
guard him against the fury of the fanat- 
ics they were obliged to form a barrier of 
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their spears. Everywhere were seen the 
outstretched arms with clenched fists, 
eyes protruding from their orbits, white 
teeth, beards dispersed by furious mo- 
tions, and foaming lips, vomiting harsh 
outeries. In the meantime he, having 
looked around (as if pretending to ask: 
“What did I to you?’), lifted his 
eyes to heaven and prayed for them an« 
forgave them. 

At this moment Cinna exclaimed: 

“Antea! Antea!” 

But Antea seemed not to hear this ex- 
clamation. From her eyes flowed big 
tears; she forgot about her sickness, she 
forgot that for many days she had not 
risen from her litter—and now having 
suddenly risen and trembling, half con- 
scienceless from the grief, pity and in- 
dignation at the fanatical outcries of the 
mob, she commenced to catch hold of 
the hyacinths and apple blossoms and 
to cast them right under the feet of the 
Nazarene. 
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There was silence for a moment. The 
mob seemed to be seized by astonishment 
at the sight of this eminent Roman lady 
who adored a condemned man. He 
turned his eyes upon her poor, sick face 
and his lips began to move as if he 
blessed her. Antea again dropped upon 
the pillows of her litter and she felt flow 
upon her a sea of light, goodness, mercy, 
confidence, hope, and happiness, and she 
whispered again: 

“Thou art the truth!” 

And again burst into tears. 

But the Nazarene was pushed forward 
a couple of score of paces from the litter 
towards the place where were struck up 
the poles of the crosses, driven into a 
cleft. He again vanished out of her sight 
in the midst of the mob; but because 
that place was considerably elevated then 
Antea soon again perceived his face and 
crown of thorns. The legionaries once 
more, with sticks, charged the mob and 
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drove it back far enough to obstruct not 
in the execution. They then began to 
fasten the two malefactors to the crosses 
on either hand. The third one stood in 
the middle, bearing a white chart fast- 
ened with a nail to the top, and which 
was raised and tugged by the wind grow- 
ing stronger and stronger. When the 
soldiers at length approached the Naz- 
arene and began to strip off his clothes, 
then in the midst of the mob thundered 
the cries: “King! King! yield not! King! 
where are thy hosts?) Defend thyself!” 
From time to time the mob burst into 
laughter, which at length became so 
frenzied that suddenly the whole rocky 
eminence resounded with but one exult- 
ing chuckle. In the meantime the sol- 
diers stretched the Nazarene on his back 
upon the ground in order to nail his hand 
to the bar of the cross and after to draw 
him up together with the bar, on the 
main pole. 
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Suddenly near Antea’s litter a man 
dressed in a white simara threw himself 
on the ground and having strewn his 
head with dust and gravel began to cry 
with a desperate, heart-breaking voice: 

“T was a leper; he made me whole— 
and yet they crucify him.” 

Antea’s face became as white as linen. 

“We made him whole! Do you hear, 
Caius?” said she. 

“Do you want to go back?” asked 
Cinna. 

“No! I will stay here!” 

And now a wild, boundless despair 
seized like a hurricane upon Cinna, for 
he had not called the Nazarene to heal 
Antea. 

At this instant the soldiers began to 
drive the nails. There was heard the dull 
elank of iron striking against iron; but 
goon the clank became louder and sharp- 
er when the points of the nails, having 
penetrated the flesh, reached the wood. 
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The mob became silent again, probably 
in order to rejoice at the groans, which 
the torture might extort from the lips 
of the Nazarene. But he remained si- 
lent and the air upon the eminence rang 
with but the ominous, awful sound of the 
strokes of the hammers. 

At last the work was finished and then 
the bar, together with the body, was 
pulled up the pole. <A centurion, super- 
intending the work, pronounced or rath- 
er monotonously sung the words of com- 
mand and now, according to his order, 
one of the soldiers begen to nail the feet. 

In the meantime the clouds veiled the 
sun; and the distant hills and rocks, 
which, till now, had shone with reflected 
rays, became undistinguishable. The 
earth became dark. Ominous bronze- 
colored dusk had seized upon the envir- 
ons, and became thicker and thicker as 
the sun sank deeper behind the volumes 
of clouds. One might say that some be- 
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ing from above was casting upon the 
earth, the reddish darkness. A hot hur- 
ricane gave a howl once, twice, and then 
mitigated. The air became sultry. 

Suddenly even the ruddy remnant of 
the light became black. The clouds, dull 
as night, began to roll like a gigantic 
wave and moved towards the eminence 
and the city. The storm was coming. 
The world was full of uneasiness, rest- 
lessness. 

“Let us go back,” said Cinna again. 

“T wish to look at him still more, 
more,” replied Antea. 

As the darkness veiled the hanging 
bodies Cinna caused the litter to be car- 
ried nearer the place of torture. And 
they approached so near that they were 
separated but by a few paces from the 
eross. On the black ground of wood was 
seen the body of the crucified, which in 
this general obscuration, appeared to be 
as if it was woven of the silver rays of 
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the moon. His breast moved quickly by 
the breath. Still he kept his head and 
eyes turned upward. 

In this moment was heard a hollow 
muttering in the depth of the clouds. 
The thunder awoke, arose, and with hor- 
rible rattle, rolled from the East toward 
the West; and then as if pitching into 
bottomless abysses, murmured lower and 
lower, or hushed or again grew stronger, 
and at last roared so terribly that the 
whole earth shook to its foundation. 

At the same time a livid gigantic light- 
ning ripped the clouds, and illuminated 
the sky, the earth, the crosses, the ar- 
mor of the soldiers, and the uneasy, 
frightened mob massed as a flock of 
sheep. 

4s soon as the lightning was over the 
deeper darkness veiled. Not far from 
the litter were heard sobs of some women 
who had also approached the cross: In 
these laments amidst the stillness was 
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something overaweing. Those who lost 
their way amidst the crowd now began to 
call each other. Herc and there echoed 
frightened voices. 

“Ojah! ojlanu! is not the just cruci- 
fied?” 

“Who gave evidence to the truth? 
Ojah!” 

And another cried: 

“Woe thee! Jerusalem!” 

And another again: 

“The earth trembled.” 

Then the second lightning unveiled 
the depth of heaven and there were seen 
as if fiery gigantic figures. The voices 
ceased or rather vanished in the howls 
of the hurricane which again started to 
blow with enormous force, and blew off 
many linen and mantles and began to 
flire them over the eminence. 

hen again were heard voices: 

“The earth trembled!” 

Some began to run; others being 
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chained to the spot by terror stood mo- 
tionless, amazed, thoughtless, with but 
this obscure impression that something 
terrible had happened. 

Meanwhile the darkness began to be 
red. The wind still rolled the clouds, 
pushed and tore them, but the lght 
gradually increased and at length the 
dark firmament tore asunder and sudden- 
ly through the crevice, poured in a 
stream the beams of the sun and illumi- 
nated the eminence, the frightened hu- 
man faces, and the crosses. 

The Nazarene’s head, as colorless as if 
it was of wax, had fallen on his breast; 
his eyes were closed, and his lips pale. 

“He has expired,” whispered Antea. 

“He has expired,” repeated Cinna. 

At this instant the centurion pointed 
his spear to the side of the dead. It was 
wonderful that return of light and the 
sight of this death seemed to quiet the 
mob. Now they came nearer and nearer, 
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so much the more that the soldiers did 
not deny them admittance. Amidst the 
rabble raised voices: 

“OQome down from the cross! Descend 
from the cross!” 

Antea once more cast her eyes upon 
this pale, hung head and whispered as if 
to herself: . 

“Will he rise from the dead?” 

Before the death, putting its blue stig- 
ma to his eyes and lips; before these ex- 
tremely outstretched arms, and before 
this motionless body, which already 
swagged with the weight of lifeless 
things—her voice vibrated with desper- 
ate hopelessness. 

With no less power, the affliction 
teased Cinna’s soul. He also doubted as 
to the Nazarene’s rising from the dead; 
but he also believed that only he, if alive, 
could make Antea whole, by dint of his 
bad or good power. 

All the while more and more voices 
were heard. 
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“Descend from the cross! Descend 
from the cross!” 

“Descend!” Cinna repeated with in- 
ward despair, “cure her for me and take 
my soul instead.” 

In the meantime it became clearer and 
clearer. The hills were still in mist, but 
above Golgotha and the city the sky was 
already serene. ‘Turis Antonia” glist- 
ened in the sun’s light, and shone by it- 
self as if it was alsoa sun. The air be 
came fresh and full of swallows. Cinna 
commanded to return. 

It was afternoon. Nearby the house 
Antea said suddenly: 

“Hecate did not come to-day.” 

Cinna also thought of it. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Next day the spectre did not appear. 
The sick woman was unusually alive, for 
Tymon arrived from Cesarea. He was 
anxious for his daughter’s life, and be- 
ing alarmed by Cinna’s letters he, a few 
days before, left Alexandria to see his 
only child once more before her death. 

Again hope began to knock at Cinna’s 
heart as if demanding to be let in. But 
he had no courage to open the door to 
this visitor; he dared not hope. Why, 
Antea’s visions were also interrupted be- 
fore, though never for two days in suc- 
cession, yet diurnal intermissions hap- 
pened in Alexandria, and in the wilds. 
This relaxation Cinna credited to Ty- 
mon’s arrival and to the impressions ex- 
perienced under the cross, with which 


her mind was so filled that even with her 
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father she could not speak about any- 
thing else. Tymon also, with great in- 
terest, listened to her. He did not deny 
but contemplated and carefully inquired 
into the Nazarene’s principles, about 
which, however, Antea knew no more 
than that which was told her by the pro- 
curator. 

Now she felt better and somewhat 
strengthened and when noontime passed 
in her eye was visible true hope. Sev- 
eral times she called this day a fortunate 
one, and asked her husband to register it. 
But in fact the day was dull and melan- 
choly. The whole sky was uniformly 
veiled with low clouds; and it was rain- 
ing from morning till late afternoon, 
when the sky cleared and the large fiery 
sun’s globe appeared from the mist and 
painted with gold and purple the clouds, 
the gray rocks, and the white marbles 
of the porticos of the villa and then, 
amidst the enormous glares, set towards 
the Mediterranean sea. 
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Next morning the weather became ad- 
mirable; it was fresh, the sky was with- 
out any spot and the earth was so deeply 
plunged into the azure bath that every- 
thing seemed to be blue. The day prom- 
ised to be a scorching one. Antea caused 
her litter to be carried out under the fav- 
orite pistachia, in order to enjoy the 
cheerful, blue perspective, which was 
displayed from the eminence, where the 
tree stood. Cinna and Tymon even for 
one moment did not leave the litter and 
earnestly observed the face of the inva- 
lid, in which was now visible some rest- 
less expectation, but without that deadly 
fear, which fornierly seized upon her be- 
for every noon. Now her eyes were 
brighter and her cheeks became slightly 
red. Momentarily Cinna already 
thought that Antea could be whole again 
and he had a great mind to throw him- 
self upon the ground and to sob from joy 
and to bless the gods; and again he was 
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seized by fear that it was perhaps only 
the last flash of an extinguishing lamp. 
Being anxious to support his weak hope, 
anyhow, he ever and anon looked at Ty- 
mon; but very likely similar thoughts 
had passed also through Tymon’s mind, 
for he evidently avoided his sight. 

None of the three mentioned that the 
noon was coming near; but Cinna every 
moment restlessly cast his eyes upon the 
shadow and with palpitating heart no- 
ticed that it became shorter and shorter. 

And so they sat, being deeply plunged 
in the muse. Perhaps Antea was per- 
turbed the least. Laying in the open lit- 
ter and resting her head upon a purple 
pillow she joyfully breathed the pure air 
which the westward breeze brought from 
the distant sea. But before noon even 
this breeze ceased to blow and it became 
warmer and warmer. The shrubs of 
nard and the rocks, heated by the sun, 
began to cast a strong, intoxicating odor. 
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Over the small tufts of anemones swung 
the bright butterflies. The small lizards 
growing accustomed to this litter and 
these men, as usually, one after another 
confidently but warily crawled out from 
the clefts of rocks. The whole of nature 
was pacified in the luminous tranquillity, 
in the warmth, in the mild sweetness and 
the azure sleepiness. 

Tymon and Cinna seemed also to be 
sunken in this sunny peace. The inva- 
lid closed her eyes as if she could not 
help sleeping, so silence was interrupted 
by nothing but the sighs, which some- 
times raised her bosom. 

Meanwhile Cinna observed that his 
shadow already lost its longitudinal 
shape and lay right at his feet. 

It was noon. 

Suddenly Antea opened her eyes and 
said with a strange voice: 

“Oinna, give me your hand.” 

He arose abruptly, and fear chilled the 
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blood in his veins, for it was coming time 
for the fearful visions. 

And she opened her eyes more and 
more. 

“Do you see,” said she, “how a light 
gathers over there and how it binds itself 
up into a sheaf, how it vibrates in the air, 
glitters and advances toward me?” 

“Antea! look not over there,” ex- 
claimed Cinna. 

But—wonder! there was no awe on 
her visage. Her mouth slightly opened, 
her eyes more and more wide, and some 
immeasurable joy radiated her count- 
enance. 

“The pillar of light comes nearer to- 
ward me,” continued she, “I behold! It 
is he! the Nazarene! He smiles! O 
sweet! O merciful! As a mother he 
stretches out his pierced hands towards 
me! Cinna! he brings me health and sal- 
vation and calls me unto him.” 

And Cinna grew very pale and said: 
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““Wheresoever he calls us, let us fol- 
low him.” 


A while after, on the stony path in the 
direction of the city, appeared Pontius 
Pilate. Before he came nearer it was 
seen from his countenance that he brings 
some news, which, however, as a sensible 
man, he considers as a new and strange 
invention of the credulous and ignorant 
mob. So being yet aloof and wiping the 
sweat from his forehead, he started to 
call: 

“Imagine, what they now blab—that 
he has risen from the dead!” 

THE END, 


BE BLESSED 
An Idyll 


BE BLESSED. 


One fine moonlight night the wise and 
great Krishna was plunged deep in con- 
templation, and then he said: 

“T thought man the most magnificent 
creation in the world; but I find I have 
been mistaken. Here I see a flower of 
lotus, swinging in the night breeze. 
How much more beautiful it is than all 
living beings! Its leaves are just opened 
for the silver moonlight; I cannot turn 
my sight from it. Surely nothing like it 
exists among men,” he repeated with a 
sigh. 

And after a while he thought again: 

“Why should not I, the god, create 
with the might of a word, a being, who 


would be among men as the lotus is 
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among flowers?) Then let it be so: for 
the joy of mankind and the earth.” 

“Lotus! change yourself into a living 
virgin and appear before me!” 

Very slight trembled the water as if 
being touched by a swallow’s wing. The 
moon shone more silvery, the night be- 
came brighter, the night thrush sang 
still more and then ceased. And the 
miracle was done. Before Krishna stood 
lotus in a human form. Even the god 
himself was amazed. 

“You were the flower of the lake,” 
said he, “be henceforth the flower of my 
thought, and begin to speak!” 

And the virgin started to speak in a 
low voice, as murmur white lotus’s leaves 
when kissed by a breath of a summer 
breeze— 

“Master! you have metamorphosed me 
into a living being, where now command 
you me to dwell? Remember, Master, 
that while a flower, I trembled and 
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closed my leaves, when touched by the 
slightest breath of wind. I feared, oh, 
Master, showers and storms; I feared 
the lightnings and thunders; and I 
feared even the burning sunbeams. And 
as you commanded me to be the incarna- 
tion of lotus, so I preserved my character 
and now, therefore, I fear, oh, Master, 
the earth and everything that exists upoa 
it. Where then command you me to 
dwell?” 

Krishna lifted his wise eyes towards 
the stars, he thought for a while, and 
then asked: 

“Do you wish to live on tops of moun- 
tains?” 

“There, are snow and cold, oh, Mas- 
ter! I fear.” 

eAnmd then 9 = sl owill build 
for you a crystal palace upon the bottom 
of a lake.” 

“In the depth of waters live snakes 
and other monsters. I fear, oh, Master.” 
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“Tyo you wish to live on the boundless 
prairies?” 

“Oh, Master! the winds and storms, 
like wild herds, trample the prairies.” 

“What will I do with you, the inear- 
nate flower? Ha, in Ellora’s caves, there 
live saintly anchorites. Do you wish to 
live in a cave apart from the world?” 

“There, is dark, oh, Master, I fear.” 

Krishna sat on a stone and leaned his 
head upon his hand. The virgin stood 
before him, frightened and trembling. 

Meanwhile, Aurora began to illumi- 
nate the sky in the East, and gilded the 
lake, the palms, and the bamboos. There 
were heard upon the waters, choirs of 
rosy herons, blue cranes, or white swans; 
and in the woods, peacocks and bengals 
—and suddenly, in accompaniment, the 
air rang with sounds of strings stretched 
upon a pearl shell, and the words of hu- 
man song. 


Krishna awoke from his musing and 
said: 
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“Tis the poet Walmiki, who salutes 
the rising sun.” 

A while after, the purple curtain, cov- 
ering lichens, fell aside, and on the bank 
of the lake, Walmiki appeared. 

Having beheld the incarnate lotus, 
Walmiki ceased to play. His pear] shell 
dropped from his grasp and fell upon the 
ground, and his hands drooped to his 
sides, and he stood speechless, as if trans- 
formed by the great Krishna, into a tree. 

The god, delighted with his new cre- 
ation, said: 

“Awake, Walmiki, and say.” 

And Walmiki said: 

“T love!” 

He remembered only this one word 
and therefore only this one could he 
utter. 

Suddenly Krishna’s face irradiated. 

“Adorable girl, at last I have found 
upon the earth a worthy place for you. 
Live in the poet’s heart.” 
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And Walmiki repeated again: 

ee ie Eaten ay ee 

The will of the potent Krishua, the 
will of a god began to push the girl to- 
ward the heart of the poet. Walmiki’s 
heart had also been made translucent as 
_ erystal. 

Serene as a summer day, quiet as the 
Gangees’ waters the girl entered the 
abode designed for her. But suddenly, 
when she looked into the bottom of Wal- 
miki’s heart her face became pale, and a 
fear came over her as a cold wind. And 
Krishna was surprised. 

“Incarnate flower,” asked he, “do you 
fear also a poet’s heart?’ 

“Oh, Master,” answered the girl, 
“where did you command me to live? 
Here, in this one heart alone; I beheld 
snowy mountain tops and depths of wat- 
ers full of strange creatures, and a prairie 
with its winds and storms, and the dark 
Ellora’s caves—and then again, I fear, 
oh, Master!” 
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But good and wise Krishna said: 
_ ‘Fear not, you, the incarnate flower. 
If in Walmiki’s heart, lay snowy ex- 
panses, be warm spring’s breath, which 
will melt it; if there is depth of water, 
be a pear! in this depth; if there is a de- 
serted prairie, scatter there the seed of 
the flowers of happiness; if there are 
dark Ellora’s caves, be in the darkness a 
ray of sunlight.” 

And Walmiki, who, during these 
words had recovered his speech, added: 

“And be blessed!” 
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BARTEK THE CONQUEROR. 


CHAPTER I. 


My hero’s name is Bartek Slovik, 
called Goggle Eyes by the villagers be- 
cause of his large protruding orbs which 
always seemed to look astonished and 
wonderingly at everything and every- 
body. His intellectual faculties were 
far from being brilliant, hence the other 
name of Foolish Bartek, by which he 
was last known and will most probably 
live in history. 

Bartek lived in the village of Pog- 
nenbin, in Prussian Poland, where he 
owned a cabin, some fields, two cows, a 


piebald horse, and an excellent wife, 
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called Magda. Through bad and good 
years they lived contentedly enough, ta- 
king things as the Lord sent them; but 
when, among other things, the Lord sent 
war, Bartek became terribly frightened. 
Marching orders had arrived and he had 
to leave house and fields to the care of 
a woman. The peasants in Pognenbin 
were nearly all poor. During the win- 
ter months Bartek had earned a little 
money by working at the mill. What 
would become of them supposing the 
war lasted some time? 

Magda on receiving the news broke 
into torrents of abuse and lamentations, 
calling upon the saints to witness her 
distress. “You are but a foolish lad, 
Bartek, but I am sorry for you; the 
French will never let you escape with 
whole limbs, most likely will chop your 
head off.” 

Bartek felt the justice of the remark, 
and nodded mournfully. He was hor 
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ribly afraid of the French, and sorry for 
them too. They had done him no harm, 
why should he go and fight them. 
While living in his own village things 
had often seemed hard, but when it 
came to the point of leaving it he felt 
that nowhere else could he live so con- 
tentedly; but there was no help for it, 
it was fate, he had to go. 

He kissed his wife and his ten year 
old son Frank, crossed himself devoutly, 
and left the cabin, Magda following 
him. The leave-taking was not out- 
wardly a tender one. The woman and 
the child, sobbed loudly, and he re- 
peated: “Be quiet now, hush,” and then 
they found themselves on the road. 
Here they became aware that every- 
where in Pognenbin the same thing oc- 
curred as had happened with them. 
The whole village had come forth: the 
roadswarmed with mencalled to the war. 
They were marching along in procession 
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towards the railway station, followed by 
women, old men, children, and dogs. 
In the main they looked sad and trou- 
bled; some of the younger’ men had 
pipes between their lips, a few were 
drunk, some were singing the song about 
General Skrsynitzki and a few German 
settlers sang in quavering tones the 
“Wacht am Rhein.” The whole motley 
crowd among which here and there glit- 
tered the gendarmes’ bayonets, filed 
along the hedges with great noise, clam- 
or and confusion. The women twined 
their arms round their “soldier boys” 
necks, lamenting loudly. An old 
crone, with a protruding, yellow tooth 
shook her fist at some invisible enemy. 
Another cursed loudly: “May the Lord 
pay you back for all our tears and sor- 
rows!” Cries of “Good bye, Joseph; 
Good bye, Poitek!”? sounded every- 
where. Dogs are barking. The church 
bell is tolling mournfully. The parish 
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priest himself is saying the prayers for 
the dying, for many of those on their 
way to the station will never return. 
The war claims them; but the war will 
not send them back to their homes again. 
The ploughs will rust in the fields be 
cause the village has declared war 
against France. Pognenbin could not 
look quietly at the supremacy of France 
and took umbrage at the Spanish Suc- 
cession. The sound of the tolling bell 
accompanies the crowd which now 
emerge beyond the village. 

They are passing the cross; in the 
twinkling of an eye all caps and hel- 
mets are taken off. A golden dust rises 
from the ground for the day is fine and 
dry. On both sides of the road the ri- 
pening corn is waving and bending their 
heavy ears under the gentle breeze. The 
larks are singing overhead, under the 
blue vault of heaven. 

The station! More crowds arrive from 
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half a dozen Polish villages. There is 
great bustle, noise and confusion. Huge 
placards cover the walls. They say: 
“In the name of God and the Father- 
land” The Landwehr is going out in 
defense of their threatened homes and 
families. France has evidently sworn 
the destruction of these half dozen 
villages, so at least seem to think those 
who are reading the proclamations. 
More crowds are coming to the station. 
The waiting-room is dark with tobacco 
smoke, which veils the placards. It is 
difficult to understand each other in the 
general hubbub of voices, shouts and 
clatter. Above the din and confusion 
the word of command becomes audible 
and its hard words sound crisp and de- 
cisive. 

The bell rings; there is a whistle, and 
the panting of the engine is heard from 
a distance. It draws nearer and nearer, 
as if it were the war itself coming to 
take them. 
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The second bell; a tremor runs 
through all the breasts. A woman’s 
shrill voice is calling for her husband. 
Somebody misunderstands her words 
and calls out: the French are coming, 
and a great panic ensues, not only 
among the women, but also among the 
future heroes of Sedan The crowd 
seems to shake to and fro with emotion. 
In the meanwhile the train stops at the 
station. Through the carriage windows 
innumerable uniform caps appear. They 
move inside and swarm as in a beehive. 
Further on, the trucks display gloomy 
\ooking cannons, the open carriages are 
bristling with bayonets. The soldiers 
were evidently told to sing, because the 
whole train seems to quiver under the 
powerful masculine voices. A strange 
force seems to emanate from the train, 
vthere it will tend to is not easy to fore 
ee. 

On the platform the recruits begin to 
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form into squares; those who have a 
minute to spare say good bye. Bartek 
waves his long arms like the wings of 
a windmill while his eyes are almost 
starting from their sockets. 

“Magda! good bye!” 

“Oh, my poor laddie.” 

“You will never see me any more!” 

“No, I shall never see you again!” 

“Well, there is no help for it!” 

“The mother of God shield and pro- 
tect you!” 

“Good bye! Take care of the house.” 

The woman put her arm around his 
neck sobbing. 

“God speed you.” 

The last moment has arrived. The 
wailing, moans, and sobs of the women 
drown all other sounds. “Good bye! 
God speed you!” Now the soldiers are 
separated from the seething crowd. 
They form a black compact mass di- 
vided into squares which begin to move 
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with the precision and regularity of a 
machine. The word of command is 
given; the squares break up in the mid- 
dle and draw themselves out into a long 
line towards the carriages into which 
they quietly vanish. At the far end the 
engine shrieks and throws out volumes 
of grey smoke. The wailing of the wo- 
men has now reached its climax. Some 
have thrown their aprons over their 
heads, others are stretching their arms 
towards the carriages. Sobbing voices 
are calling out the names of their hus- 
bands and sons. 

“Good bye, Bartek!” calls out Magda, 
from below. “And don’t you go where 
nobody sends you. The mother of God 
protect you. Good bye! Oh, God have 
mercy on us!” 

“Take care of the house,” shouts 
Bartek. 

The long line of carriages give a sud- 
den start, clank against each other, and 
begin to move slowly. 
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“Remember your wife and child,” 
calls out Magda, tripping after the 
train. “In the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, Good bye!” 

The train goes faster and faster car- 
rying away the warriors from Pognen- 
bin, and the adjacent villages. 


CHAPTER II. 


Magda, together with the crowd of 
sorrowing women goes in one direction, 
while the train bristling with bayonets, 
and Bartek within, moves further and 
further into the grey distance to which 
there seems no end. Pognenb:n has 
now become invisible. Only the huge 
lime tree is still visible and the church 
steeple gilded with the sunlight. 
Presently the lime tree dissolves itself 
and the gilded cross on the steeple looks 
like a luminous point. As long as that 
point remained visible, Bartek looked 
at it, but when it disappeared at last, he 
feels sick and faint and gives himself 
up altogether. Involuntarily his eyes 
turn towards the sergeant who sits op- 
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knees, and smoking his pipe. Beside 
God, he is now the only one he can look 
up to. His future life is now the ser- 
geant’s business, Bartek does not know 
or understand anything about it. Other 
eyes than his travel in the same direc- 
tion. In Pognenbin or the other villages 
every one of them is more or less his 
own master and has to think for him- 
self, now it is the sergeant who has to 
think for them all. He bids them turn 
to the nght, to the left, to stand still, 
or to march and they obey him blindly. 
They ask him with their eyes what will 
become of them. He himself knows as 
much as they do and would be glad if 
any of his superiors would enlighten 
him. The peasants are afraid to ques- 
tion otherwise but with their eyes, be 
cause it is war and martial laws are in 
vigor. They do not know what is per- 
mitted and what prohibited; do not 
know anything about it, but the very 
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mention o* “Kiregsgericht,”’ makes them 
tremble. The sergeant looks grave and 
thoughtful, the musket seems to weigh 
heavily on his knees, he throws it across 
to Bartek. The latter grasps it convul- 
sively, draws a deep breath and looks 
intently at his superior; but derives lit- 
tle comfort from that. 

Heigho! things must be bad, the ser- 
geant looks so gloomy. At the stations 
the sergeant pulls himself together, and 
gives the word of command even in a 
louder tone than usual, to show himself 
before the authorities; but as soon as 
the train starts again he subsides into a 
brown study. For him the world has 
now two sides: one is clear and easily 
understood; that is, his own room, his 
wife, and his feather bed; the other is 
dark, altogether dark; it is France and 
the war. His ardor like that of the 
whole army would like to take a crablike 
march. 
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The train in the meanwhile goes on 
panting and snorting. At every station 
new carriages and engines are hooked: 
on, nothing is visible but helmets, bay- 
onets, horses, and Uhlan’s lancers. 

The brightday is followed by a balmy 
evening. The sun is sinking behind a 
blood-red sky and myriads of silvery 
clouds lined with black towards the West 
are floating high above in the space. 
The train has stopped taking on men 
and carriages at the stations and goes 
on shaking and panting towards those 
fiery clouds that look like blood. From 
the open carriage in which sits Bartek, 
with the people from Pognenbin, he 
sees, whirling past him villages, towns, 
and farmsteads. He watches the storks 
standing gravely on one leg near their 
nests. Everything seems to whirl past 
him and everything is red. The soldiers 
whisper among themselves noticing that 
the sergeant, his knapsack under his 
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head and a pipe between his lips is fast 
asleep. 

Voitek Gvizdala, a peasant from Pog- 
nenbin, sitting near Bartek, pulls him 
by the sleeve. 

“IT say, Bartek!” 

Bartek turned towards him his 

thoughtful face and staring eyes. 
| “Why do you look like a calf led to 
slaughter?’ whispered Voitek, “but to be 
sure, poor fellow, that’s where you are 
going.” 

“Ah! ah!” moaned Bartek. 

“Are you afraid?’ asked Voitek. 

“Who would not be afraid?” 

The clouds had deepened in color. 
Gvizdala stretched his arm out and whis- 
pered again: 

“You see that red glow in the sky? 
Do you know foolish Bartek what that 
is? It is blood. Here is Poland—our 
country as it were—you understand ? 
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And there, far away, where the red 
clouds are spreading, that is France.” 

“Shall we be there soon?” 

“Are you in a hurry? They say it is 
a terrible long way off; but never mind, 
the French will come and meet you 
halfway.” 

Bartek seems to ponder over a difficult 
problem. A few minutes later he asks: 

“V oitek!”’ 

“Well? 

“What kind of people are the 
French?’ 

Here the scholarly Voitek perceived 
a sudden precipice into which he might 
plunge head-formost but could not easily 
scramble up again. He knew the French 
were French. He had heard something 
about them from old people, who said, 
that they always beat everybody; lastly 
he knew they were foreigners, but it was 
not easy to explain this to Bartek. To 
give himself time, he repeated the ques- 
tion: 
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“What kind of people?” 

Three different nations were known 
to Voitek. First there was his own, the 
Poles in the middle; on one side of these 
were the Muscovites, and on the other 
the Germans. But he knew there ex- 
isted various kinds of Germans. Striv- 
ing for clearness rather than accuracy, 
he said: 

“What kind of people are the French? 
How can I tell you? Unless they be a 
kind of Germans, a worse kind.” 

“The devil,” exclaimed Bartek. 

Up to now he had experienced only 
one feeling in connection with the 
French and that was fear. Now this 
Prussian Landwehrmann begins to feel 
a patriotic aversion towards them. Yet 
he has not grasped the question thor- 
oughly and therefore asks again: 

“Then Germans will fight against 
Germans?” 

Here Voitek, like another Socrates, 
meets him with a parable: 
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“Does not your dog Lysek fight with 
my Burek?” 

Bartek stared at the teacher: 

“That is true!” 

“The Austrians are Germans also and 
our soldiers fought against them. Old 
Swiertch told me that General Stein- 
metz called out to them: “Forward boys! 
Down upon the Germans!” but with the 
Frenchmen it will not be quite so easy. 
The French have had the best of it in 
every war yet. If once they get hold 
of you there is no getting out of their 
clutches. They are twice or three times 
as big as you and have long beards like 
the Jews. Some of them are black like 
devils. When you meet those recom- 
mend your soul to the Lord.” 

“Then why are we going there?” asks 
Bartek in desperation. 

This philosophic remark was. not so 
foolish as it seemed to Voitek, who un- 
der the influence of official inspiration, 
hastened with a reply: 
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“T should myself prefer not to go; but 
if we do not go to them, they would 
come to us. Have you not read what 
was written about it? They seem to 
have a special grudge against us peas- 
ants and want our land, maybe in order 
to smuggle over spirits from Russian 
Poland. The government will not let 
them, and declared war. Do you un- 
derstand?’ 

“Ah! Why should I not understand?” 
' says Bartek resignedly. 

“Besides that,” continued Voitek, 
“they have an eye upon our women- 
kind.” 

“Would they not leave even Magda 
in peace?” 

“Indeed, and they would not let even 
the old women alone!” 

“Oh!” shouted Bartek, with an into- 
nation as if he wished to say: “if that 
be the case I shall go for them.” 

It seems to him that this is too much. 
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They might smuggle spirits across for 
anything he cared, but he would not let 
them come near his Magda. He began 
to look upon the war from an altogether 
different point of view, and gather cour- 
age at the thought that so many can- 
nons and soldiers were going in pro 
tection of their wives. He clenched 
his fists vigorously and his dread of the 
French became mixed up with a strange 
hatred towards them. He came to the 
conclusion that there was nothing left 
but to go for them. 

In the meanwhile the light in the 
sky had faded. It became dark. The 
carriages upon the uneven rails began to 
shake and the pickelhauben and bayo- 
nets were swaying to and fro as if beat- 
ing time. An hour passed, then an- 
other. The engines emitted millions of 
fiery sparks, which lke golden streaks 
and serpents shot across each other in 
the darkness. Bartek could not sleep. 
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Ideas like those fiery sparks whirled 
and shot across his brain; about Magda, 
Pognenbin, the French and the Ger- 
mans. It seemed to him as if he could 
not move from his seat if he tried ever 
so much. Then he had visions: He 
saw his dog fighting with Voitek’s dog 
till they made the hair fly. He grasped 
his stick to separate them, when !o! he 
saw a Frenchman, as black as soot, sit- 
ting near his Magda and she laughing 
with him, showing all her white teeth. 
Other Frenchmen were mocking Bartek 
pointing their fingers at him. It was 
perhaps the carriage rumbling but it 
seemed to him that he heard them call- 
ing distinctly: “Magda! Magda!” Bar- 
tek shouted: “Stop that, you thieves! 
and let the woman be.” And they still 
kept on calling: “Magda! Magda!” The 
dogs were barking and the whole village 
ealled out to him: “Stand up for your 
wife, Bartek.”” Was he tied down or 
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what? No! he jumped up, the cords 
broke asunder, he grasped the French- 
man by the head, and then 

He was roused by a stinging blow in 
the face. He woke and jumped up. 
Thewhole carriage wasawake, everybody 
asks what is the matter? Poor Bartek 
had grasped the sergeant by the beard 
in his dream. Now he is standing up, 
straight like an arrow, with his fingers 
to his temple and the sergeant waves 
his arms and shouts like mad: 

“Dummes Vieh aus der Polakei! Haw’ 
ich den Liimmel in die Fresse, das ihm 
die Zihne sectionenweise aus dem 
Munde herausfliegen werden! [You stu- 
pid Polish beast! I will cut the lubber in 
the jaw so that his teeth will fly out of 
his mouth one after the other ].” 

The sergeant becomes almost hoarse 
with fury and Bartek stands humbly 
with his hand to his temples. Other 
soldiers bite their lips to prevent their 
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laughing; finally the sergeant emits the 
last parting shots: “Kin polnischer 
Ochse! Ochse aus Podolien! [ Polish ox; 
ox from Podolia!]” then everything be- 
comes quiet again. Bartek sits down on 
his former place, he feels his face swell- 
ing, and the engine repeats continually: 

“Magda! Magda! Magda!” 

And his heart somehow feels very 
sore. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


It is morning! The pale light of dawn 
falls upon sleepy, tired faces. The sol- 
diers sleep on the benches as well as 
they can; some with their heads hang- 
ing down, others with their heads 
thrown back. The sun rises and throws 
a rosy light all over the earth. The air 
is fresh and keen. They wake up one 
by one and their still half-open eyes see 
a strange country rising out from the 
mist. Heigho! where is now Pognen- 
bin and the neighboring villages? 

The hills around are covered with oak 
trees; black and white houses with red 
tiled roofs are dotted about in the valley 
below, beautiful houses adorned with 
trailing vines. Here and there the 


pointed church-steeples rise above the 
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houses and tall factory chimneys crown- 
ed with tufts of rosy smoke. But there 
is a feeling of narrowness about the 
landscape, no huge, waving corn fields 
anywhere; instead of that, people swarm 
about like bees near their hives. The 
train makes few stops now and rumbles 
past a great many stations. Something 
unusual must have happened. because 
crowds of people seem to be ‘standing 
together everywhere. The sun shone 
now from behind the hills, one or two 
of the lads begin to say aloud their 
morning prayers; others follow their 
example and the first rays of the sun 
falls on the honest peasants’ faces ab- 
sorbed in their devotion. 

The train stops now at a central sta- 
tion. A crowd of people gather round 
them; they have news from the seat of 
war. 

A victory! a victory! The despatches 
have come some hours ago. All were 
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expecting a defeat and when the good 
news arrived their joy knew no bounds. 
People half dressed, left their beds and 
houses and rushed towards the station. 
From some of the roofs flags are wav- 
ing and in all hands handkerchiefs. 
They carry beer, tobacco, and cigars to 
the carriages. The enthusiasm is un- 
describable. Their faces are radiant. 

The “Wacht am Rhein,” bursts forth 
like thunder. Some are sobbing wildly, 
others embrace their nearest neighbors. 
“Our Fritz has beaten them! They have 
taken standards and cannons.” Under 
the impulse of a noble enthusiasm they 
give everything they have about them 
to the soldiers. 

The soldiers are carried away by the 
general enthusiasm, their hearts fill with 
courage, they also begin to sing. The 
carriages again throb with the sound 
of strong manly voices, and the crowd 
. listens wonderingly to the strange melo- 
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dies and unintelligible words. “ Die 
Polen! die Polen!” repeat the multitude, 
and throng round the carriages admiring 
the stalwart figures, and telling each 
other anecdotes about the terrible cour- 
age of these Polish regiments. 

Bartek’s face is much swollen on one 
side, which together with his protruding 
eyes, yellow moustaches, and tall bony 
figure gives him a terrible appearance. 
They look at him as if he were some 
strange animal. These are the defend- 
ers of Germany! They will show the 
French what they can do! 

Bartek smiles complacently, because 
he is glad too that the French have been 
defeated. They will not come now to 
molest his wife or take away his land. 
He smiles but his face is painful, so he 
contorts his features at the same time 
and looks truly awful. He eats like 
one of Homer’s heroes. Pea-sausage 
and tankards of beer disappear down his 
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capacious throat as if within a precipice. 
They give him cigars and pence; he 
takes everything. 

“They are not a bad sort, these Ger- 
mans,” he says to Voitek, “and you see, 
they have beaten the French.” 

But the sceptic Voitek throws cold 
water on his ardor. 

Voitek becomes prophetic like Cas- 
sandra. 

“The French always give way at first, 
so as to throw dust in their enemies’ 
eyes, but afterwards, they make the 
splinters fly.” 

Voitek does not know that his opinion 
is shared by the greater part of Europe 
or that he and Europe are utterly wrong. 

They are moving again. All the 
houses so far as the eye can see are 
covered with flags. At some of the sta- 
tions they stop a little longer in order 
to let other trains pass. Soldiers from 
all parts of Germany are hastening to 
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reinforce the victorious brethren. The 
trains are covered with green boughs 
and garlands. Upon their lances the 
Uhlans carry bunches of flowers; the 
gift of patriotic women. Among the 
Uhlans, too, the greater portion are 
Poles. Snatches of conversation and 
greetings pass from carriage to carriage: 

“How goes it boys? Where are you 
bound for?” 

Sometimes a popular Polish song 
strikes their ear from a passing train, 
and Bartek and his companions join in 
the chorus. 

They were dejected when leaving 
Pognenbin. They are now full of 
spirit and enthusiasm. A train arriv- 
ing from Franee with the first batch of 
wounded somewhat damps their ardor. 
They stop at Deutz several hours till 
the other trains have crossed the bridge 
to Cologne. Bartek, with some of his 
comrades, went to see the sick and 
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wounded. Some are lying in covered 
carriages, others in open trucks so that 
they can be easily seen. At the first 
sight of them Bartek’s courage goes 
down into his boots. 

“Come along Voitek,”’ he exclaims, 
“look how many people the French have 
speiled.” It is a terrrible sight, all 
these pale and tired faces, some of them 
begrimed with blood and smoke and 
contorted with pain. To the general 
outburst of joy they reply with moans. 
Some curse the war, curse both the 
French and Germans. Their lips are 
black and feverish and they call out for 
water; their eyes have a wandering, 
haggard look. Here and there among 
the wounded are a few with the seal of 
death upon their countenances; some 
look peaceful, as if they were at rest, 
others have their faces distorted convul- 
sively. 

Bartek sees for the first time the 
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terrible fruits of war. In his head 
dire confusion again prevails; he looks 
on open-mouthed and dazed; people 
jostle him from all sides, a gendarme 
hits him with the butt of his musket. 
His eyes are going in search of Voitek, 
he finds him, and exclaims: 

“Voitek! God in heaven! oh!” 

“Tt will be the same with you.” 

“Mother of God! How can people 
murder each other? Why with us, when 
one peasant wallops the other, the gen- 
darme takes him up and puts him into 
prison |” 

“It is different now and he who dam- 
ages most people has the best of it. 
Foolish Bartek! did you think that you 
were going to blaze away with powder, 
or shoot at the mark as on the Posen 
manoeuvres?” 

There evidently was a world wide dif- 
ference between theory and _ practice. 
Our Bartek was a soldier who did his 
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duty at manoeuvres and review. He 
knew that war meant killing each other, 
yet when he saw the blood of the wound- 
ed and the whole misery of war he felt 
sick and faint and could scarcely keep 
steady on his feet. His respect for the 
French returned until they crossed the 
bridge from Deutz to Cologne. Here 
in the central station they saw the first 
prisoners of war. They were surround- 
ed by soldiers and crowds of citizens 
who looked at them with pride, but as 
yet without ill-feeling. Bartek pushed 
his way through the crowd with his el- 
bows, looked at the carriages, and be- 
came rooted to the spot with astonish- 
ment. 

A troop of French Infantry, mostly 
small and wretched looking men in tat- 
tered cloaks filled the carriage to over- 
flowing. 

Many of them stretched out their 
hands to receive small donatoins from 
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the people around when the soldiers did 
not interfere. 

Bartek from what he had heard from 
his comrade had formed quite different 
ideas about the French. His courage 
crept out of his boots into its proper 
place. He turned round to see whether 
Voitek was within hail. Voitek stood 
close to him: 

“What did you tell me? Why they 
are nothing to look at. If I knocked 
one on the head four of them would 
tumble down.” 

“They must. have shrunk in the war,” 
said Voitek, wonderingly. 

“What. gibberish are they talking?” 

“Not Polish, to be sure.” 

Satisfied so far Bartek continued te 
examine the other carriages. 

“Poor wretches,” he said when he had 
concluded the review of the Infantry. 

Presently he came to the carriages 
where the Zouaves were sitting. They 
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were in covered carriages therefore he 
could not verify their size but saw only 
their long beards and fierce frowning 
faces. His expression became thought- 
ful once more. ; 

“These are more terrible,” he whis- 
pered, as if afraid they might overhear 
him. 

“Wait till you see those, they have 
not been able to make prisoners,” re- 
marked Voitek. 

“Oh, don’t, for God’s sake.” 

“You will see.” 

He looked a little longer at the Zou- 
aves and then went further on. 

He peeped into another carriage, but 
drew back in sudden terror, and gasped: 

“God have merey upon my sinful 
soul! Voitek save me!” 

In the open window the dark face of 
a Turco was visible whose upturned face 
showed the white of his eyes. He was 
evidently wounded judging by his ex- 
pression. 
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“What is it?” said Voitek. 

“That is no soldier, it must be the 
devil himself. God have mercy upon 
us.” 

“Look at his enormous teeth.” 

“Bad luck to him, I will not look 
any more.” 

Bartek was silent; presently he asked. 

“Would it do any good to make the 
sign of the cross over him.” 

“No, the heathens do not understand 
our holy faith.” 

The command is given to mount. 
After a few minutes the train is once 
more in motion. In the dark of the 
night Bartek had a vision of black 
Tureos showing the whites of their eyes. 
Judging from the present sensations of 
our warrior not much could be predicted 
concerning the future exploits. 


CHAPTER IY. 


A nearer participation in the pitched 
battleof Gravelottemade Bartek thinkin 
the beginning that a fight was a thing 
to be looked at but no work at all. 
His regiment had orders to stand with 
their muskets lowered at the foot of a 
vine clad hill. In the distance cannons 
were playing, whole regiments were 
rattling past him so that the earth seem- 
ed to shake under their horses hoofs. 
Cuirassiers’ swords and Uhlans’ lances 
flashed and glittered before his eyes. 
Over the hill, under the blue canopy of 
the sky, flew the hissing grenades in 
the shape of tiny clouds, then a volume 
of smoke darkened the horizon. 

After some time a strange-movement 
took place near Bartek’s regiment. 
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They began to put other regiments 
there; cannons arrived as fast as the 
horses could drag them into an empty 
space between the troops. In a moment 
the horses were unharnessed and the 
cannons turned with their mouths to- 
wards the hill. The whole valley was 
rapidly filling with troops. Commands 
thunder in all directions and aide-de- 
camps are seen galloping about. Our 
privates whisper to each other: “we are 
going to get it hot.” Or ask each other 
anxiously: “Is it beginning, already.” 
Ah! already. It draws nearer and near- 
er, the uncertainty, the enigma; maybe 
death . . . . Behind the smoke 
which veils the hill there seems to be a 
seething, terrific turmoil. The growi- 
ing voice of the cannon sounds nearer, 
so do the sharp cracks of the rifles. Far 
away there is an indistinct rattle, it is 
the sound of the mitrailleuse. 

Presently the cannon, newly posted, 
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begin to roar so that earth and heaven 
seem to throb in unison. Strange hiss- 
ing sounds reach Bartek’s regiment. 
Something is floating in the air, a tiny 
cloudlet which seems to hiss and laugh, 
and gnash its teeth. The peasants cry 
out: “ a shell! a shell!” The bird of 
war flies on faster and faster, comes 
nearer, falls and bursts. A terrible roar 
shakes the earth as if it were coming 
to pieces. There is confusion in the 
lines near the guns and a sharp com- 
mand: “close the ranks!” Bartek is 
standing in the first line, his musket to 
his shoulder, his head in the air, his 
chin buckled with the strap of the pick- 
elhaube therefore his teeth do not chat- 
ter. They are not allowed to move a 
muscle or to shoot. Their duty is to 
stand still, to wait. 

Here comes another shell, a third, 
a fourth, a tenth! The wind disperses 
the smoke from the hill. The French 
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have dislodged the Prussian battery, put 
their own in its place, and are now 
vomiting fire upon the valley. Long, 
white streaks of smoke issue continually 
from between the vines. The Infantry 
under cover of their guns are coming 
down to begin the hand to hand firing. 
They are already halfway down and can 
be seen distinctly now the wind has 
swept away the smoke. It looks as if 
the vines had suddenly burst into poppy 
blossoms, they are the red caps of the 
Infantry. Now and then they disap- 
pear among the vines only the tricolors 
are visible. The cracking of the rifles 
comes now quick, sharp, and irregular; 
bursting out suddenly in different places. 
Above the cracking of the rifles hiss and 
howl the flying shells. Loud shouts 
come from the hill. From the valley 
German hurras reply. The cannons 
from the valley play incessantly. Bar 
tek’s regiment is still motionless. 
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A fiery atmosphere seems now to en- 
velop it in its turn. Bullets buzz about 
like flies or whizz past their ears, eyes, 
noses and shoulders with fearful rapid- 
ity; there seems to be thousands, nay 
millions of them; a wonder anybody is 
still alive. Presently a loud moan: “Oh 
Jesus!” followed by the quick com- 
mand: “Close the ranks!” sound close 
to Bartek. Again: “Oh Jesus!” and, 
“close the ranks!” At last the moans 
and words of command follow each other 
faster and faster; the whizzing of the 
bullets is almost incessant, horrible 
They drag out the killed by their feet- 
A veritable last judgment. 

“Are you afraid,” asks Voitek. 

“Who would not be afraid,” replies 
our hero with a shaking voice. Never- 
theless they should stand there, Bartek 
and Voitek, and it never even enters 
their heads that they might make a run 
for it. They have been ordered to 
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stand still and they stand. Bartek was 
not quite telling the truth; he was not 
afraid as thousands of others would be 
afraid in his place. Discipline predom- 
inates over his imagination and even 
his imagination does not paint things as 
horrible as they are. All the same Bar- 
tek thinks he will be killed and confides 
these thoughts to Voitek. 

“Tt will not make a hole in heaven 
when one fool goes off,” says Voitek, 
in an irritated voice. 

The words seem to soothe Bartek. 
It almost seems as if he had mostly been 
concerned whether there would be a hole 
in heaven. Now he stands quietly and 
patiently, he feels only terribly hot and 
the perspiration pours down his face. 
In the meanwhile the firing is so awful 
that whole lines melt away before his 
eyes. There is nobody now to drag 
the dead and wounded from among 
them; their moans mingle with the hiss- 
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ing of the shells and roar of the can- 
non. By the movements of the tricolor 
standards they can see the infantry hid- 
den in the vineyard drawing nearer. A 
shower of grapeshot thins the ranks 
which begin to get desperate. 

In the sounds of despair there is an 
undercurrent of impatience and rage. 
At the first word of command they 
would rush on like a hurricane, but they 
cannot bear to stand still. One of the 
soldiers tears off his helmet dashes it 
on the ground and says: 

“A goat can die but once 

Bartek, when he hears that old say- 
ing feels wonderfully comforted, and 
all fear seems to go from him. If a 
goat. must die some day then it is not a 
great thing after all. It is peasant 
philosophy, better than any other for it 
gives them heart. Bartek knew well 
enough that even a goat must die and 
can diz but once, but it was comforting 
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to hear it again; all the more as the 
battle seemed to end in an awful calam- 
ity. There was his regiment which had 
not stirred from the spot, half gone al- 
ready. Troops of soldiers from other 
regiments are running about in disor- 
der only the peasants from Pognenbin 
and the adjacent villages stand firm but 
there seems a certain wavering in the 
ranks. A moment more and the re- 
straint of discipline will give way. The 
ground under their feet becomes slip- 
pery with blood and its acrid smell min- 
gles with the smell of gunpowder. In 
many places the ranks cannot close be- 
cause the dead lie between them. At 
the feet of these men who are still 
standing lie their dead or dying com- 
rades. There seems to be no air to 
breathe and a low murmur becomes 
audible: 

“They brought us here to be slaught- 
ered!” 
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“Nobody will escape.” 

“Still, Polniches Vick!” sounds the 
voice of the officer. 

“It’s well for you, behind my back!” 

“Steht der Kerl da!” 

Suddenly a voice speaks out: 

“Under Thy protection.” 

Bartek accompanies at once. 

“We take refuge, Oh Holy Mother 
of God!” 

Presently, a chorus of Polish voices 
sings the hymn to Our Lady of Chens- 
tohovo. Out in the field of destruction. 
Before the last sound had died away, 
almost as if in answer to their prayer, 
an aide-de-camp is seen galloping to- 
wards them; the word of command is 
given: “To the attack! Hurrah! For- 
ward!” 

They draw themselves out in a long 
line and and at the point of the bayonet 
rush towards the hill in search of the 
enemy whom the eye does not as yet 
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perceive. About two hundred steps sepa- 
rates them from the top, which they 
have to cross under a murderous fire. 
Will they be all slain or will they re- 
treat? They may be slain but retreat 
they will not, because the Prussian com- 
mander knows to what tune the Polish 
peasant lads will fight. Above the roar- 
ing of the cannon, the cracking of the 
rifles, and moans of the dying, rises in 
clear, silvery tones the Polish national 
hymn which makes the blood run faster 
in their veins. “Hurrah,” they shout. 
Their faces glowing with enthusiasm, 
they rush on over dead bodies of men 
and horses like a hurricane. The 
wounded sink down, others go on with 
shouts and song. They are at last on 
the verge of the vineyard and disappear 
in the thicket. Now and then a snatch 
of song is heard, or the bayonets flash 
among the vines. The firing from the 
hill is more terrivie than ever; in the 
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valley below the trumpets are still play- 
ing the same tune. The discharge of 
the guns becomes quicker, and quicker, 
feverishly quick, then suddenly they 
became silent. 

Down in the valley, the old war dog 
Steinmetz lights his big pipe, and says 
with an air of satisfaction: 

“Play them their own tunes! They 
have got there, the gallant lads!” 

Presently one of the proudly waving 
tricolors seems to be raised high in the 
air, bends down, then disappears. 

“They are not trifling up there,” said 
Steinmetz. 

The trumpets still play the same tune. 
Another of the Posen regiments goes to 
reinforce the first. In the vineyard 
rages the battle with fixed bayonets. 

Now, oh, Muse! sing the praises of 
Bartek, that the lads of future ages may 
know what he did. Terror, impatience, 
despair, blending together in his mind, 

10 
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created there another feeling, that of 
frenzy; when the familiar melody reach- 
ed his ear, every vein in his body seemed 
to stretch out like wire. His hair bris- 
tled on his head, and his eyes shot fire. 
He forgot the world, forgot that a goat 
dies but once, but took the musket into 
his capacious fist and rushed onwards. 
Before reaching the hill he tumbled 
down about ten times, bruised his nose 
and made it bleed, but rushed on pant- 
ing and furious. He opened his eyes 
still wider in order to see the French, 
and there he found three, close to the 
standard. They were Tureos. Do you 
think Bartek drew back? Not he; he 
would now have tackled the archfiend 
himself. He came up to them, and they 
rushed at him with yells and bayonets. 
Two sharp points are almost touching 
hisbreast, when Bartek grasping hisbay- 
onet, whirls it round and round. A yell 
and a shriek, and two dark bodies are 
writhing on the ground. 
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At this moment the third, who was 
holding the standard, comes up with 
ten more. - Bartek, like a fury, rushes 
upon them. They fire: a flash and a 
roar! at the same time from the clouds 
of smoke comes the hoarse shout of 
Bartek: 

“Missed, this time!” 

And again his bayonet whirls round 
and yells answer to his blows. The 
Turcos begin to retreat, terrified at the 
onslaught of the frantic giant; and 
whether Bartek heard wrongly or wheth- 
er they called out something in Arabic, 
enough that it seemed to him that from 
their thick lips came a shout of: 

“Magda! Magda!” 

“Ah! it’s Magda you want isit?”’ roared 
Bartek, and with one bound he hurled 
himself in the very middle of the enemy. 
Fortunately other Barteks, Voiteks, and 
Matieks came to his help. Among the 
vines a close hand to hand fight ensued, 
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accompanied by the cracking of the 
rifles and the panting breath of the war- 
riors. Bartek raged like a hurricane. 
His hands moved with the fearful rapid- 
ity of a machine carrying destruction 
everywhere. Begrimed with powder, 
dust and blood, with scarcely anything 
human in him, he rushed on blindly, 
throwing down his man at every blow, 
breaking muskets and heads alike. 
When he came near the standard bearer 
he seized him by the throat so that his 
eyes started out of their sockets and his 
hands let fall the tricolor. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Bartek, and rais- 
ing the standard, he waved it in the air. 
This raising and falling of the tricolor 
was what General Steinmetz had seen 
from the valley below. But he could 
see it only for a moment; for in the 
next Bartek brought it down upon a 
goldlaced kepi. 

In the meanwhile his companions 
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rushed on. Bartek remained alone for 
a minute. He tore off the tricolor, se- 
cured it under his uniform; then seizing 
the shaft with both his hands followed 
his companions. 

A troop of Turcos fled howling to- 
wards the battery on the top of the hill, 
the Polish peasant lads after them with 
bayonets. 

The Zouaves, near the cannons, open 
a sharp musket fire upon both. The 
soldiers came up to the battery and an- 
other encounter with drawn swords takes 
place. At this moment the second Po- 
sen regiment came up to help the first. 
The tricolor staff is like some infernal 
flail in Bartek’s powerful hands. Every 
stroke made a clearing in the close ranks 
of the French. Zouaves and Turcos 
fled from the spot where Bartek wielded 
his weapon. Shortly afterwards Bartek 
was seen sitting astride on a cannon as 
if it was his piebald horse in Pognenbin. 
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Before the soldiers had time to see 
him he sat on a second near which he 
knocked down the standard bearer with 
the colors. 

“Hurrah, Bartek!” repeated the sol- 
diers. 

The victory was complete. All the 
cannons were taken. The scattered 
French infantry coming upon another 
Prussian regiment on the other side of 
the hill laid down their arms. 

Bartek in the pursuit captured a third 
standard. 

To see him walking down the hill 
with his companions, covered with blood 
and perspiration, panting like a steam 
engine, carrying three flags on his shoul- 
ders was a sight to see. Close to him 
bruised and gashed walked his comrade 
Voitek. Bartek turned to him: 

“What did you tell me about the 
French? Why, they are as weak as 
water, no power in their limbs at all. 
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They scratched me and you a little, like 
kittens, that’s all. Whenever I touched 
them, down they came like ninepins.” 

“Who was to know that you were 
such a terrible chap,” replied Voitek, 
who began to look at him with different 
eyes. And who had not seen these 
deeds? History, the whole regiment, 
and nearly all the officers. They all 
looked wonderingly at the gigantic peas- 
ant with the yellow moustache and pro- 
truding eyes. . 

“Ach! Su verfluchter Polake! [Oh, 
you cursed Pole! ]” said the major, pull- 
ing his ear playfully; and Bartek show- 
ed all his teeth in a pleasant smile. 
When the regiment arrived at the foot 
of the hill the major pointed him out 
to the colonel and the colonel to Stein- 
metz himself. 

The general looked at the standards 
and ordered them to be taken away, 
then he looked attentively at Bartek. 
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Bartek stood again straight as an arrow, 
and presented arms. The old general 
wagged his head and looked pleased. 
Presently he turned to the major and 
the word is distinctly heard: “Unter- 
officer.” 

“Zu dumm, Excellenz, [too dumb, 
your Excellency ],” replies the major. 

“Let us try,” says his Excellency, and 
turning his horse approached Bartek. 

Bartek scarcely knows what is hap- 
pening to him. An unheard of thing 
in the Prussian army: A general is go- 
ing to converse with a common soldier. 
It is all the easier for his Excellency who 
speaks Polish. Besides the soldier has 
taken three flags and two cannons. 

“Where do you come from?” asks the 
general. 

“From Pognenbin,” replies Bartek. 

“Good. What is your name?” 

“Bartek Slovik.” 

“Do you know why you are fighting 
against the French?” 
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“T know, Celency.” 

“Tell me.” 

Bartek begins to stammer: “Because, 
Because—!” Suddenly Voitek’s expla- 
nation flashes through his mind and he 
bursts out quickly so as not to forget it 
again: 

“Because they are a kind of Germans, 
but a much worse kind.” 

The face of his Excellency twitches 
ominously. He had a great desire to 
laugh, and turned towards the major, 
and says: 

“You were quite right.” 

Bartek satisfied with himself stands 
like a maypole. 

“Who has won the battle to day,” 
the general asks again. 

“TI, Celency,” answers Bartek, with 
out hesitation. 

“So you have, and here is your re 
ward.” 

And the old warrior takes the Irom 
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Cross from his breast, stoops down, and 
fastens it on Bartek’s breast. The gen- 
eral good humor reflects itself in a 
natural way in the faces of the colonel, 
majors’, captains’, even the sergeants’. 
After the departure of the general, the 
colonel gives Bartek ten thalers, the 
major five, and so on. They all tell 
him laughingly that he has won the 
battle, and Bartek is in the seventh 
heaven. 

Strange to say, Voitek seems to be 
not at all satisfied with our hero. 

In the evening, when they are sitting 
by the camp fire, and Bartek’s noble 
countenance is distended with pea-sau- 
sage, as much as the sausage is distended 
with peas, Voitek said in a tone of resig- 
nation: 

“Ah, Bartek, you are a fool, the big- 
gest fool, I ever came across.” 

“What’s wrong now?” says Bartek in- 
distinctly through the pea-sausage. 
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“Whatever possessed you, to tell the 
general that the French are some kind 
of Germans?” 

“You told me so yourself.” 

“But you ought to have remembered 
that the general and officers are Ger- 
mans themselves.” 

“And what of that?” 

Voitek began to stammer: “Even if 
they be Germans, one ought not to tell 
them so to their faces, it isn’t polite.” 

“I said it of the French, not of ee 

eet Yeo ee 

Voitek suddenly stopped; he evident- 
ly meant to explain to Bartek that in 
the presence of Germans one ought not 
to speak disparagingly of Germans, but 
somehow his tongue could not express 
it. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Some time afterwards the Prussian 
post brought the following letter to Pog- 
nenbin: 

“Praised be the Lord Jesus Christ and 
his Holy Mother! Dearest Magda. What 
is the news at home? You are well off 
in your cabin and feather beds while 
I am fighting terribly. We have been 
near the great fortress of Metz, and 
there has been a big fight and I wal- 
lopped the French so that all the In- 
fantry and Artillery were astonished. 
The general himself was astonished, said 
I had won the battle, and gave me his 
Cross. And now the officers and ser- 
geants respect me very much and do not 
knock me about as much as they for- 
merly did. Then we marched on and 
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there was another battle, I forgot the 
name of the town. I gave it to the 
French again, and took another of their 
standards, also dragged the biggest col- 
onel of the Cuirassiers from his horse 
and made him a prisoner. And when 
our regiments are going home the ser- 
geant advises me to send in a petition 
to remain at the war; there is not much 
sleep to be got but plenty to eat and 
plenty of wine, because the nation is 
powerfully rich. 

We burned one village right to the 
ground and did not spare anybody. I 
did as the others. We burned a church, 
because the people here are Catholics, 
same as we, and many of them got 
scorched. We are going now for the 
Emperor himself, and then there will be 
an end to the war. Take care of the 
cabin, and little Frank, because if you 
don’t I shall have to use the stick and 
let you know what Iam. God be with 
you.” Bartek Slovik.” 
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Bartek had evidently taken kindly to 
his new occupation and begun to regard 
the war as his proper element. He 
gradually acquired much self-reliance 
and went into battle as if he were pre- 
paring for his field labors in Pognenbin. 
Medals and Crosses increased on his 
breast and though he was not made an 
under-officer, he was considered the fore- 
most man in the ranks. He was as for- 
merly, a great disciplinarian, and pos- 
sessed that blind courage which does not 
take any account of danger. It was not 
now the result of frenzy as in the very 
beginning; it arose now from a soldier’s 
practice and unbounded confidence in 
himself. His enormous physical strength 
carried him through hardships and mar- 
ches to which weaker men succumbed; 
but he became more savage, more and 
more a stern Prussian soldier. He not 
only fought the French but also began 
to hate them. His whole character 
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seemed to change and he was rapidly 
transforming hituself into a soldier-pa- 
trict, and blindly worshipped his leaders. 
In the next letter to Magda, he wrote: 

“Voitek has been cut to pieces, but 
that is war, you understand. He was 
also a fool for telling me that the French 
are Germans, which is not true; they 
are Trench and the Germans are our 
own people.” 

Magda in her reply to his two letters, 
rated him soundly. “Dearly beloved 
Bartek,” she wrote, “joined to me in 
wedlock, at the holy altar. May the 
Lord punish you! You are no better 
than a foolish heathen to join the Luth- 
erans in murdering Catholics. You de 
light in war, you big blockhead, because 
there is nothing to do but to fight, eat 
and drink, and maltreat other people; 
no fast days to observe. For the burn- 
ing of churches, and your hardness to 
poor people on which you pride your- 
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self, you will have to burn in hell. 
Remember, sheepshead, that it is written: 
in golden letters in our faith through- 
out the Polish nation, that at the last 
judgment the Lord will not have mercy 
on such lubbers as you, and reflect there- 
fore in time. Turk that you are! I 
should like to punch that head of yours 
soundly. I send you five thalers though 
money be scarce and things are not 
going well. I embrace you, dearly be- 
loved Bartek.” Magda. 


The teachings contained in the letter 
did not make much impression upon 
Bartek. Women do not understand 
military duty and yet want to meddle 
with it, he thought. And he went on 
in his old way. He distinguished him- 
self in almost every battle, so that at 
last more august eyes than those of 
Steinmetz took notice of him. At last 


when the exhausted Posen regiments 
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were sent to Germany, he, acting on the 
Sergeant’s advice, sent in a petition and 
remained. Consequently he found him- 
self before ‘‘Paris.” 

His letters now were full of scorn for 
the French. “In every battle they run 
like hares,’ he wrote to Magda. He 
was not far wrong. But the siege was 
not much to his taste. For whole days 
they had to dig trenches under a drench- 
ing sky; and listen to the booming of 
the guns. Beside that, he regretted his 
old regiment. The one to which he 
had been transferred was composed 
mainly of Germans. He spoke a little 
German, which he had learned at the 
factory, but not much. Now he talked 
more freely. They called him “pol- 
nischer Ochs,”’ but his medals and pow- 
erful fists shielded him from more offen- 
sive treatment. After several encoun- 
ters with the enemy he gained the re- 
spect of his new comrades and began to 
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grow more familiar with them. At last 
they regarded him as one of their own, 
because he brougt honor uponthewhole 
regiment. Formerly Bartek would have 
resented as the greatest insult to be call- 
ed a German, but now in opposition to 
the French he called himself a “Deuts- 
cher.” It seemed to him that it was 
now different altogether from the others. 
But there occurred an event which 
would have giver him much to think of 
if his heroic mind had been capable of 
deep thoughts. 

It came to pass that several compa- 
nies of his regiment were sent out to 
lay in ambush for a detachment of 
Franc-tireurs. This time Bartek did 
not see the xed caps flying in all direc- 
tions after the first shots; the detach- 
ment was composed of old soldiers, the 
remnant of a foregn legion. Surround- 
ed, they defended themselves obstinate- 
ly and at last tried to fight their way 
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through the circle of Prussian soldiers. 
They went at it with such force that 
they partly succeeded, they would die 
rather than be made prisoners, knowing 
the fatewhichawaitedthe Franc-tireurs. 
Bartek’s company took two prisoners, 
who tewards evening were confined in 
a forester’s hut, the next day they were 
to be shot. Several soldiers were posted 
before the entrance, Bartek was sta- 
tioned in the room close to the shattered 
window together with the fettered pris- 
oners. 

One of them was an elderly man with 
a greyish moustache and a grave, im- 
passive face; the other looked as if he 
had not seen more than twenty sum- 
mers; there was a golden down upon 
his lips and his face looked more like a 
girl’s than a soldier’s. 

“This is the end of it,” said the young- 
er of the prisoners, “a bullet in the 
head and that’s all.” 
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Bartek started suddenly and the mus- 
ket shook in his hand; the young man 
had spoken in Polish. 

“It is all one to me,” said the other 
in a weary voice. “I have knocked 
about so much and have enough of it.” 

Bartek’s heart beat faster and faster 
under his uniform. 

“Listen,” continued the elder man, 
“there is nothing for it but to submit 
to fate. If you are afraid, try, and 
think of something else, lie down and 
go to sleep. Life at its best is but a 
pitiful business. I am glad it is over.” 

“T am sorry for my mother,” said the 
young man in a du!! yoice. 

Presently, as if to stifle his emotion 
or to appear unconcerned, he began to 
whistle but left off suddenly and said in 
a despairing voice: “And I never even 
said goodbye to her.” 

“You ran away from home?” 

“Yes. I thought they would beat the 
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Germans and life might be made easier 
for us Poles.” 

“T thought so too. And now—.” 

The rest of the sentence was drowned 
in the howling wind. The night was 
dark. Then rain came down in sudden 
gusts through the broken panes of the 
window, beyond it stretched the forest 
like a sombre pall. The wind whistled 
in the corners of the room and howled 
in the chimney. The little lamp placed 
above the window threw a flickering 
light into the room but Bartek who 
stood beneath it, was shrouded in dark- 
ness. 

It was as well perhaps that the pris- 
oners did not see his face. Strange 
things were going on in the lad’s mind. 
First, he had looked with wide open 
wondering eyes at the prisoners and tried 
to understand what they were speaking 
about. They had been fighting the 


Germans in order to make life easier for 
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the Poles in Prussia and he had fought 
the French for that same reason. And 
these two would be shot to-morrow! 
What did it all mean? What was he, 
a poor peasant to make of it? He might 
tell them that he too was a Pole and 
felt sorry for them. Suddenly some- 
thing seemed to squeeze his throat. 
What could he tell them? Could he 
save them? If he did, he would be shot, 
too! Good God, what is happening to 
him? He is almost choking with grief 
and can scarcely stand quiet. A terri- 
ble longing takes hold of him. Pity 
and compassion, rare visitors in a sol- 
dier’s heart cry aloud within him: “Bar- 
tek save them, they are your own peo- 
ple.” His thoughts turn longingly to- 
wards Magda and Pognenbin as they 
never did before. He has enough of 
France, enough of fighting and march- 
ing. The voice grows louder and more 
imperative: “Bartek save your breth- 
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ren.” May the war go to perdition! 
Through the broken windows the dark 
forest looms in the distance; the wind 
sighs and rustles among the trees as it 
does among the pines at Pognenbin, and 
it seems to call out again and again: 

“Bartek save your own flesh and 
blood.” 

Shall he make a run for it with them 
into the forest? Every fibre within him 
drilled by Prussian discipline thrills at 
the mere thought. “In the name of the 


Father, the Son . . . ” He crossed 
himself. He a soldier should desert his 
post? Never! 


In the meantime the wind roars lou- 
der in the forest and moans around them 
dolefully. 

The elder prisoner suddenly remaks: 

“It sounds like the autumn winds at 
home.” 

“Don’t,” says the younger in a de- 
pressed voice. 
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After a short pause he himself repeats 
several times: 

“At home! at home! at home! oh, my 
God!” 

A deep-drawn sigh mingles with the 
moaning wind and the prisoners subside 
into silence. 

Bartek begins to shake as if he had 
a fit of ague. 

It is the worst when one is unable to 
account for one’s sensations. Bartek 
had not robbed anybody and yet it seem- 
ed to him as if he had done it and was 
in mortal fear to be taken up for it. 
Nothing threatened him that he was 
aware of, and yet he is terribly afraid. 
His knees give way under him, the mus- 
ket seemed to weigh like lead on his 
arms, his throat seems scorched. Is it 
Magda or is it Pognenbin he is sorry 
for? It is both; but still more so for 
the young prisoner for whom he is so 
sorry that he does not know what to do. 
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It seems to Bartek that he fell into a 
doze. The storm outside increases in 
violence. The howling wind multiplies 
the strange voices and whispers. 

Suddenly his hair under the pickel- 
haube stands on end. He has heard 
distinctly in the depth of the forest a 
moan and a voice repeating: “At home! 
At home! At home!” 

Bartek shakes himself and knocks the 
butt end of the musket on the floor to 
wake himself. 

He is himself again. He turns round; 
the prisoners are lying in the corner, the 
lamp flickers uneasily, everything is in 
its place. The light is now falling 
straight upon the young prisoner’s face. 
It is the face of a child or a girl. His 
eyes are shut, he lies upon a bunch of 
straw and looks like dead. 

Bartek has never in his life felt such 
a knawing pain before; it is as if the 
tears were struggling upwards from the 
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breast to his throat, and there stuck fast 
and strangled him. 

The old man turns round with diffi- 
culty on the other side and says: “Good 
night, Ladislas.” 

Then follows a deep silence. An 
hour passes. Bartek feels very queer. 

The wind plays now like the organ in 
Pognenbin church. 

The prisoners lie quiet; suddenly the 
younger starts up. 

“Karol!” 

“What is it?” 

“Were you asleep?” 

SONG. 

“Tisten! I am afraid. Say what you 
will, I am going to pray.” 

Sol ge 

“Our father, who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name; Thy kingdom 
come.” 

A sudden sob interrupts the words of 
the young prisoner, but in a stifled voice 
the words ring out: 
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“Thy will be done.” 

“Oh, Jesus,” something is crying out 
in Bartek’s heart. 

No, he cannot bear it any longer. A 
moment more, and he must ery out, 
“Oh Master, I am one of your own peo- 
ple, a Polish peasant. Then into the 
forest! Let become of them what will.” 

Suddenly from the outside the steady 
tramp of the patrol becomes audible. It 
is the relieving watch, headed by the 
sergeant. The next morning Bartek 
was drunk. The following day also. 


Later on new marches, encounters 
and fights followed, and I am glad to 
state that our hero recovered his bal- 
ance. After that night there remained 
with him a slight fondness for the bottle 
—so easily acquired—in which may be 
found forgetfulness. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Again some months passed. Spring 
was well advanced. In the orchard of 
Pognenbin the cherry trees were in full 
bloom and the fields and meadows gay 
with corn and flowers. Magda was sit- 
ting before the cabin preparing some 
wrinkled sprouting potatoes, more fit for 
cattle than human beings. But it was 
spring, and poverty was looking in at the 
doors of the rural inhabitants. This 
was evident also from Magda’s face, 
which had lost some of the fresh coloring 
and looked pale and troubled. Maybe to 
distract herself she began singing in a 
high pitched voice: 

“My Janek is in the war, 


And writes to his wifie at home.” 
173 
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The sparrows in the cherry-trees twit- 
tered louder as if trying to emulate her 
and she, still singing, looked absently 
at the dog sleeping in the sun, then at 
the road passing near the cabin and at 
the footpath leading through the garden 
into the fields). Perhaps Magda looked 
mostly at the footpath because it was a 
short-cut leading to the station, and as it 
happened this day she did not look in 
vain. In the far distance somebody was 
approaching. The woman shaded her 
eyes, but could not see clearly, the sun 
being so bright. Lysek woke up, raised 
his head, and gave a short bark; then be- 
gan sniffing the air, pricked up his ears 
and turned his head thoughtfully on one 
side. At the same time the tune of a 
ditty carried along by the breeze reached 
her ear. lLysek jumped up and raced 
towards the approaching figure. Magda 
grew a shade paler. 

“Bartek, can it be Bartek?” 
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She rose so suddenly as to upset the 
dish with the potatoes; there was no 
doubt now. Lysek had jumped right up 
on the breast of the newcomer. The 
woman rushed forth, shouting from joy 
with all her strength: 

“Bartek! Bartek!” 

“Magda, it is me,” called out Bartek, 
making a speaking trumpet of both his 
hands and hastening his steps. 

He opened the gate, missed the bolt, 
and tumbled almost headlong into her 
arms. 

The woman began to talk very fast. 

“Ah! I did not think you would ever 
come back. I thought they had killed 
you. . . Show yourself, let me look well 
at you. You look thin and lean! Oh, 
Jesus! Oh, you stupid Bartek! He has 
come back! He has come back!” 

Then she loosened her arms from his 
neck to look at him, then she clasped him 
round the neck again. 
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“He has come back! Praised be the 
Lord! My old dear Bartek! Well, 
come into the cabin. Frank is at school! 
The German is very hard on the chil- 
dren; but the boy is well, he has got 
your goggle eyes. Ah! it was high time 
you came back, because things want to 
be looked after by a man. The cabin 
is going to pieces, the barn is letting in 
water. Oh, Bartek, Bartek! that my 
eyes should see you again in the body! 
What trouble I hed with the hay, but 
the neighbors helped me a little. And 
are you all right again? Oh, the joy of 
seeing you again. God has preserved 
you for me! Come inside. Oh, Lord! 
It is Bartek, and yet it isn’t. What have 
they done to you?” 

Magda had only now seen the long red 
scar which marked his face from temple 
to chin. 

“Tt’s nothing: a Cuirassier touched me 
but I gave it him back, and something 
more. I have been in the hospital.” 
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“Tt’s only a scratch.” 

“You are as thin as a lath.” 

“Ruhig, be quiet,” said Bartek. 

He looked indeed lean, black, and 
ragged. A regular conqueror. He was 
also unsteady on his feet. 

“What is the matter with you, have 
you been drinking?” 

“No, I am weak.” 

He was weak, but he also had been 
drinking! in his present weak condition 
a glass would have been sufficient to up- 
set him, and he had taken three or four 
at the station. Thence the mien and 
bearing of a conqueror. He never had 
that mien before. 

“Ruhig!” he repeated, “we have fin- 
ished the Krieg (war). Now, I am mas- 
ter, you understand? Do you see this?’ 
and he pointed to his medals and crosses. 
“Now you know whatI am! Ah!” 

“Right—left; right, left—halt!” 
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The last word he shouted with such 
tremendous force that the woman started 
and drew a few steps away. 

“Have you gone mad?” 

“How do you do, Magda? When I 
say ‘How do!’ I mean ‘How are you.’ 
Do you understand French, foolish 
woman? Mossoo, mossoo! you know.” 

“Man alive, what has come over you?” 

“What's that to you? Was? Done 
diner! You understand?” 

On Magda’s brow a storm was gath- 
ering. 

“What are you jabbering? Can’t you 
speak Polish? There’s a German for 
you! What have they done to you?” 

“Give me something to eat!” 

“Go inside, at once!” 

Every word of command made an ir- 

resistible impression upon Bartek. Hear- 
“ing the words “go in at once,” he 
straightened himself, laid both arms flat 
against his hips, turned half round and 
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marched in the given direction. On the 
threshold he seemed to recover himself 
and began to look wonderingly at 
Magda. 

“Well, Magda?’ 

“Go: on!” 

He went in, but tumbled down near 
the threshold. The alcohol had mounted 
to his brain. He began to sing and look 
round for Frank. He said even: ‘‘Mor- 
gen, Kerl” (morning, fellow), though 
the boy was not there. Then he laughed, 
made a long step, two little ones, shouted 
“hurrah!” and fell full length on the 
bed. 

In the evening he woke up sober and 

rested; greeted Frank, and coaxing from 
Magda a handful of pence went tri- 
umphantly to the inn. The fame of his 
deeds had preceded him to Pognenbin, 
through other soldiers from the same 
regiment who had told about his daring 
exploits at Gravelotte and Sedan. When 
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the news spread that the hero had come 
back and was at the inn, his old com- 
panions hastened to see him. 

There he sits behind the table very 
unlike the Bartek of former times. He 
used to be humble minded and quiet 
enough; now he smites the table with his 
fist, swells himself out like a turkeycock 
and gobbles like one. 

“You remember, boys, when we licked 
the French? What did Steinmetz say?’ 
“Why should we not remember?” 

“There was a deal of talk about the 
French; but they are a weak lot. They 
eat salad like hares and run like hares. 
They don’t drink beer, either, only 
wine.”’ 

et Se ee 

“When we burned their villages, they 
called out pitie! pitie! which means let 
us be. But we didn’t take much notice 
of that.” 

“Then one can understand what they 
say?” 
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“You don’t understand, because you 
are stupid. Done dipen (give bread), do 
you know what that means?” 

““Whatever are you talking about?’ 

“And have you seen Paris? There we 
had fights, one after the other, and they 
got beaten at every one. They have no 
commanders—so people say. The fence 
is sound enough, but the pegs are rotten. 
Their officers are no good and their gen- 
erals are old women, and ours are all 
good.” 

Mathew Kierz, a wise husbandman 
from Pognenbin, wagged his head. 

“The Germans have had the best of a 
terrible war, and we helped them to win, 
but whether it will do us any good God 
alone knows.” 

Bartek looked at him with wide open 
eyes. 
“What do you mean?” 

“The Germans did not treat us with 
much consideration before the war, and 
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now they are as stuck up as if there was 
no God above them. They will now 
trample on us. They are doing so al- 
ready.” 

“That is not true,” said Bartek. 

Now old Mathew was an authority in 
Pognenbin, and the whole village fol- 
lowed his lead; it would have been con- 
sidered impertinent to contradict him; 
but Bartek was now a conqueror and an 
authority himself. 

All the same they looked at him with 
astonishment, almost with displeasure, as 
if to say: “Who are you, to contradict 
old Mathew?” 

“What do I care for Mathew! I have 
talked with bigger men than Mathew. 
Do you understand? Boys! did I not 
talk with Steinmetz? and if Mathew says 
what’s not true, I must tell him so. We 
shall be much better off now.” 

Mathey looked steadily at the con- 
queror. 
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“Oh, you fool,” he said. 

Bartek brought his fist down, which 
made the glasses and tankards jump. 

“Still der Kerl da! [Keep quiet, you 
raseal!]” 

“Be quiet, and do not shout. Ask 
the priest or the Pan Jarzynski.” 

“The priest has not been at the war, 
or the Pan either. I have been. Do 
not believe him lads; they will respect us 
now. Who won their battles? We did. 
I did. Now they will give me whatever 
I ask for. If I want to become a land 
owner in France, they will give me land. 
The government knows who licked the 
French. Our regiments were the best. 
They wrote it in their despatches and the 
Poles are now first with them.” 

Mathew waved his hand, rose and left 
the room. 

Bartek had conquered in the field of 
politics. The younger men who re- 
mained looked at him, and he proceeded: 
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“They would give me whatever I ask 
for. Ifit had not been forme . . well, 
well . . . Old Mathew is a fool, you un- 
derstand. Government tells us to fight, 
we fight. Who will dare to treat me 
badly? A German! I should like to see 
it!” And he pointed to his medals. 

“T am better than any German. No 
German has got as many as I. Bring 
more beer! I talked with Steinmetz, 
and talked with Podbielski. Bring more 
beer!”” 

By and by the drinking became fur- 
ious. Bartek began to sing: 


“Drink! drink! drink! 
So long as a thaler in my pocket chinks.” 


And he pulled out of his pocket a hand- 
ful of pence. 

“Take it! Iam nowa Pan. . . You 
won't? Ah, it wasn’t such coins we took 
in France, but it’s all gone. Not a few 
we killed and burned out. God knows 
how many, all sorts. Franc-tireurs ” 
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The flight of fancy in drunken people 
undergoes sudden changes. Quite un- 
expectedly, Bartek gathered together his 
money, and exclaimed dolefully: 

“Oh Lord, have mercy upon my sinful 
soul!” 

Then he leaned both elbows upon the 
table, buried his face in his hands, and 
remained silent. 

“What ails you?” asked one of the 
convivial crew. 

“Tt was not my fault,” muttered Bar- 
tek gloomily. “They fell into their 
hands, but I was sorry for them, because 
they were my own countrymen. God 
have mercy upon my soul! The one was 
bright as the rising sun; the next day 
he was white as a sheet. And they shuf- 
fled the earth on them while they were 
yet breathing.— Vodka!” 

There was an ominous silence. The 
peasants looked at each other wonder 


tagly. 
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“What is he saying?” 

“He is having it out with his con- 
science.” 

“Tt’s that which makes a man drink,” 
muttered Bartek. 

He took a gulp at the spirits, then an- 
other. He sat silent for a few minutes, 
then spat on the floor, and unexpectedly 
his good humor came back. 

“And did you talk with Steinmetz? 
Idid. Hurrah! Who pays? I do!” 

“You pay? you drunkard, you!” 
called out the shrill voice of Magda; “TI 
will pay you out, never fear!” 

Bartek looked at his wife with lack- 
lustre eyes. 

“Did you talk with Steinmetz? Who 
are you?” 

Magda, instead of answering, turned 
towards the sympathetic audience and 
began to lament: 

“Oh people! people! you see my 
shame and my grief. He came back and 
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I rejoiced as over a great thing; but he 
came back drunk. He has forgotten his 
God and his own decent language. He 
went to sleep and got sober and now he 
drinks again. Where has he got the 
money from? It’s from my earning, my 
own blood and sweat. Oh, my men! he 
is not a good Catholic or a man any 
longer; he is nothing but a bewitched 
German, who jabbers in their tongue 
and thinks of nothing, but worsting 
other people. He is a changeling, he 
pe eee 

Here the woman burst into tears, and 
raising her voice to a higher pitch, ex- 
claimed: 

“What of his being a fool so long as 
he was kind and honest. See what they 
have made of him now! Good Lord! 
much enduring Lord! And I looked 
out for him night and morning, and now 
he has come, what good is he to me? 
May he turn crazy altogether, may he 
become an out and out German!” 
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The last words she said in a scornfully 
singing voice. 

Then Bartek rose and spake: 

“Stop that, or I shall beat you!” 

“Beat me, cut my head off, kill, mur- 
der me,”’ called out the woman aggres- 
sively, baring her throat, and turning to 
the peasants, exclaimed: 

“And you people shall see it done.” 

But the peasants began to get out 
quickly. Presently the inn was deserted 
by all but Bartek and the woman with 
the bared throat. 

“Why do you crane that neck like a 
goose?” growled Bartek. ‘Come home.” 
“Cut my throat,” repeated Magda. 

“There, there—I won’t,” said Bartek, 
and put his hands in his pockets. 

The innkeeper, anxious to put an end 
to the contest, extinguished the single 
candle. Everything became dark and 
quiet. After a few minutes, from the 
darkness came the shrill voice of Magda: 

“Out off my head!” 
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“There! I will not do it,” answered 
the triumphant voice of Bartek. 

By the light of the moon two figures 
were seen wending their way towards 
the cottages. One of them walking in 
front and lamenting loudly was Magda; 
behind her, humbly enough, with bent 
head, marched the conqueror at Grave- 
lotte and Sedan. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Bartek had come home, but so weak 
that he could not go to work for many 
days. This was a great misfortune, be- 
cause the property needed a man’s hand 
very badly. Magda did what she could. 
She worked from morning till night; the 
neighbors helped a little, but it was not 
enough, and the work fell behind. There 
was a debt owing to a German settler 
named Just, who at one time had bought 
a big piece of barren land and now pos- 
sessed a nice property. He lent money 
at a high interest. The lord of the 
manor, even: Pan Jarzynski, owed him 
considerable sums, as he kept up an es- 
tablishment beyond his means. Magda 
owed him some fifty thalers, part of 
which she had spent in repairs, and some 


of it had been sent to Bartek. It was 
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not much. A good year and steady work 
would soon have set them right again. 
Unfortunately Bartek could not work. 
Magda was not quite willing to believe 
this and went to the priest to ask him 
what to do to wake the man up; but 
Bartek was really not fit for work. His 
breath was short, and any exertion made 
his back ache. He therefore sat all the 
day long before his cabin and smoked a 
big pipe with a portrait of Bismarck, in 
his white uniform, carved on it, and 
looked around with the half sleepy, tired 
eyes of a man who is disinclined to move. 
He pondered a little about the war, the 
victories, and Magda; a little about 
everything, and nothing in particular. 

One day when thus occupied he heard 
from a distance the loud wailing of his 
boy Frank. 

Frank was coming from school and 
howling to make one’s ears split. Bartek 
took his pipe out of his mouth. 

“Well, Frank, what’s up now?” 
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“Ah, what’s up?’ repeated the sob- 
bing lad. 

“What are you crying for?” 

“How can I help crying when I got 
knocked on the head?’ 

“Who has knocked you?” 

“Who should ha’ knocked me about 
but Pan Boege!” 

Herr Boege was the schoolmaster in 
Pognenbin. 

“What right has he to beat you?” 

“Tt seems he has, because he does it.” 

Magda, who was digging in the gar- 
den, climbed over the fence with the 
spade in her hand, and went towards the 
child. 

“What have you been doing?” she 
asked. 

“What should I’ve been doing? I’ve 
done nothing. It was Boege who knock- 
ed me down, and called me a Polish hog, 
and said as now they had got the better 
of the French they would get the better 

13 
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of us, and kick us out altogether. I had 
done nothing to him. He asked me who 
was the greatest man in the world, and I 
said the Holy Father, and then he beat 
me, and called mea Polish hog. I cried 
and I says and he says: 

Frank began to repeat in continual 
turns, “I says, and he says;” at last 
Magda turned to Bartek, and exclaimed: 

“Do you hear that? Go and fight the 
French and let the Germans knock your 
innocent child about. Go and fight for 
them, there is your reward—may the 
Send wae? 

Here Magda, overcome by her feel- 
ings, began to mingle her tears and sobs 
with those of Frank, and Bartek opened 
his eyes and mouth and stood amazed— 
so amazed that he could not find either 
a word to say or understand what had 
happened. How was it, and what about 
all his victories? He sat silent a few mo- 
ments, and then a gleam came into his 
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eyes, and the blood rushed to his head. 
Astonishment as well as fright often 
produces rage in the simple minded. 
Bartek suddenly jumped up and said 
through his clenched teeth: 

“T will have some talk with him.” 

He had not very far to go. The school 
was close to the church. Herr Boege was 
standing before his house surrounded by 
a litter of pigs, to which he threw small 
pieces of bread. He was a tall and 
strong man of fifty, with a fat face and 
fishy eyes, which were not devoid of 
either energy or intelligence. Bartek 
went close up to him. 

“Why do you beat my child, you Ger- 
man?” he asked. 

Herr Boege retreated a few steps, 
measured his interlocutor from head to 
foot without any trace of fear, and said, 
phlegmatically: 

“Be off with you, Polish fool!” 

“Why do you beat the child?” 
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“T will beat you if you don’t take 
yourself off, Polish lubber!”’ 

“We will soon show you who is mas- 
ter. Go to the devil, or to law, or wher- 
ever you like.” 

Bartek grasped the teacher by the 
shoulder, shook him violently and shout- 
ed in a hoarse voice: 

“Do you know who I am? Do you 
know who fought the French? Who 
talked with Steinmetz? Why do you 
beat my child, you German potato bag?’ 

Herr Boege’s fishy eyes started out of 
their sockets as much as Bartek’s, but 
with a mighty effort he freed himself 
from his assailant, and Bartek received 
his answer in a sounding box on the ear. 

Then the conqueror lost all command 
over himself and Boege’s head shook like 
the pendulum of a clock with the differ- 
ence that the motion was frightfully 
quick. The giant who had slain Zou- 
aves and Turcos became alive in Bartek. 
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Boege’s twenty-year old son, as strong as 
his father, rushed to the rescue. A bat- 
tle short and terrible ensued, the son lay 
sprawling on the ground and Boege felt 
himself lifted from the ground. Bartek, 
in raising him, had no definite purpose in 
his mind. Unfortunately there stood 
close to the house a barrel full of swill, 
stored away by the thrifty Frau Boege, 
and presently the schoolmaster’s feet 
were seen sticking out above the top, 
which was stirred by his convulsive mo- 
tions. Frau Boege rushed out of the 
house. 

“Help! help!” 

The quick-witted woman, without los- 
ing time, tilted the barrel to one side, 
and spilled out her husband, together 
with the swill. 

From the neighboring cottages some 
ten or more German settlers hastened to 
the rescue. They all fell upon Bartek 
- with sticks and fists. A general melée 
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ensued, in which it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish Bartek from his foes: some fif- 
teen bodies were tightly wedged together 
in one compact mass, which moved con- 
vulsively. Suddenly from that mass 
Bartek rushed madly towards the fence. 

The Germans after him; at the same 
time there was a crack, the fence swayed 
in Bartek’s iron grasp, and he raised a 
big stake above his head, and turned 
round. 

The assailants fled and Bartek sped in 
pursuit. 

Fortunately he did not catch up with 
them; his wrath, too, had cooled down 
by this time and he retreated towards his 
cabin. If his enemies had been French- 
men, the retreat would have been im- 
mortalized by history. 

It was thus: the colonists having been 
reinforced by a few more of their coun- 
trymen, again pressed Bartek closely. 
He retreated slowly, like a boar assailed 
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by a pack of hounds. Now and then he 
turned round or stood still; they stood 
motionless also. The long, heavy stake 
filled them with respect. They threw 
stones and one of the missiles struck Bar- 
tek on the forehead. The blood stream- 
ed over his eyes. He tottered on his 
feet, let go the stake, and fell. 

“Hurrah!” shouted the colonists. 

But before they reached him he had 
risen. That kept them at a distance; the 
wounded boar might yet prove danger- 
ous. Besides, they had arrived near the 
first cottages whence some of the peas- 
ants came running out towards the scene 
of combat. They therefore withdrew to 
their houses. 

“What has happened?” asked the new- 
comers. 

“Y’ve only been patting some Ger- 
mans on the head,” replied Bartek. 

Shen he fainted. 


CHAPTER -VITI. 


The affair assumed threatening pro- 
portions. The German papers wrote 
long and rousing articles about the per- 
secutions, to which quiet, inoffensive 
German inhabitants were exposed from 
the hands of ignorant and barbarous 
masses, swayed by religious fanaticism 
and rebellious agitators. Boege was trans- 
formed into a hero. The quiet, patient 
teacher, who on the confines of the em- 
pire was spreading knowledge; the true 
missionary of civilization among the bar- 
barians had first fallen a victim in the 
disturbances. Fortunately there was the 
whole German empire to protect him... 
and so on. 

Bartek did not know what stormy 
- clouds were gathering over his head. He 
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was full of confidence in the justice of 
his case. Had not the schoolmaster ill- 
treated his child and then attacked him, 
Bartek, first? And then all those men 
had come down upon him. He was 
obliged to defend himself. They had 
broken his head with a stone. They had 
ill-treated him, about whom all the news- 
papers had written in praise; who had 
spoken with Steinmetz, and gained all 
those medals on the fields of battle. He 
could not understand how it was the Ger- 
mans did not know all this; could not 
make out how Boege could speak about 
kicking the Poles out of their own coun- 
try, when they had fought so gallantly 
against the French whenever they got 
the chance. As far as he was concerned 
it was all right, the Government was 
sure to take his side. Why, Steinmetz 
himself would not let him be wronged. 
Bartek had suffered from the war, he 
had lost his strength, and got into debt; 
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they would never refuse him justice. 
Presently the gendarmes came to Pog- 
nenbin to fetch Bartek. They evidently 
expected resistance, as five men, with 
loaded rifles, had been sent to take him. 
But Bartek did not dream of resisting. 
They ordered him to mount upon the 
wagon and he mounted. Magda alone 
lamented, and repeated persistently: 

“Oh! what need was there to fight so 
terribly against the French; now you 
have got the reward, poor man!” 

“Be quiet, foolish woman,” said Bar- 
tek, not unkindly; and he smiled gaily 
enough at the passers by. 

“T will show them who it is they have 
wronged,” he called out to them. 

And, decorated with all his medals, he 
drove triumphantly to the court. The 
judges were lenient with him. They 
agreed about extenuating circumstances 
and sentenced Bartek to three months 
imprisonment and a fine of one hundred 
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and fifty marks, to be paid to those upon 
whom he had inflicted bodily harm. 

The “Posener Zeitung,” in reporting 
the case, remarked “that the prisoner did 
not exhibit any repentance for the deed, 
but, on the contrary, used most violent 
language, and in a most barefaced way 
reproached the government with ingrati- 
tude for his services. It was astonish- 
ing that the judge did not increase his 
punishment for contempt of court and 
for his offensive language towards the 
Gorman race in general. 

In prison, Bartek had now ample leis- 
ure to review his deeds at Gravelotte and 
Sedan. 

It would not be just to say that the 
behavior of Boege, the schoolmaster, did 
not call forth any public censure. On 
the contrary, one foggy morning a Pol- 
ish member in the German Parliament, 
with great oratorical power, drew atten- 
tion to the demeanor of the German 
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government towards their Polish sub- 
jects, suggesting that, considering the 
great valor and sacrifices of the Posen 
regiments more regard might be shown 
for the laws of humanity in the annexed 
Polish provinces. He finally showed 
how Herr Boege had abused his position 
of teacher by beating and reviling Polish 
children and using threatening language 
to their parents. 

While the member was holding forth 
the rain was pattering against the win- 
dows, which is conducive to drowsiness; 
therefore the Conservatives yawned, Na- 
tional Liberals followed their example, 
and the centre was nodding. The time 
of the Culturkamph had not begun yet. 

The House proceeded to the order of 
the day. 

Bartek, in the meanwhile, was in pris- 
on, or rather in the infirmary, because 
the stone had hit his old wound, which 
had reopened. When he was free from 
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fever he thought and thought like the 
turkeycock who died from thinking, but 
Bartek did not die and nothing came 
of his thoughts. 

Now and then in moments which sci- 
ence calls lucida intervalla, it struck 
him forcibly that he need not have 
fought quite so desperately, as after all 
the French had never wronged him. 
For Magda heavy times were now in 
store. The fine had to be paid; where 
was the money to come from. The 
priest would have helped them, but it ap- 
peared that he had no more than forty 
marks in his purse. The parish was a 
poor one, and the good old man never 
knew where all his money went to. Pan 
Jarzynski was absent; people said he was 
going to marry a rich young lady on the 
other side of the frontier. 

Magda did not know what to do. To 
postpone the time of payment was im- 
possible. Spring was always the most 
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difficult time of the year. Harvest 
would be coming, money was needed in 
the house, and there was none. The wo- 
man wrung her hands in despair. She 
sent in several petitions to the court ask- 
ing for mitigation of Bartek’s punish- 
ment on account of his service and pre- 
vious good record. She did not get even 
an answer. The time of payment was 
drawing near, if no money were found 
they would sell their property. She 
prayed and prayed and thought bitterly 
how much better off they were before 
the war, when they had none of their 
present troubles. She went to her 
friends to borrow. They had no money. 
The war had left its traces everywhere. 
She did not dare to apply for another 
loan to Just, as she already owed him 
money on which she had lately been un- 
able to meet the interest. 

She was sitting before the cottage one 
afternoon, doing nothing, because de- 
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spair had deprived her of all energy. She 
was staring absently before her, listening 
to the humming of the bees, and thought 
how happy were the insects with nothing 
to pay to anybody. Now and then she 
sighed wearily. Suddenly above the 
gateposts appeared the long nose of Herr 
Just. The woman grew pale. Just 
ealled out cheerily: 

“Morning.” 

“How are you, Herr Just?” 

“What about my money?” 

“Dearest Herr Just, be patient! What 
is a poor woman todo! They have taken 
the good man to prison. I have to pay 
his fine, and do not know what to do. 
It would be better to die and have done 
with it than to go on worrying day after 
day. You will wait a little longer, dear 
Herr Just, won’t you?” 

She burst into tears, and bending 
down, humbly kissed the red hand of 
Just. 
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“The Pan Jarzynski will come back; 
he will lend me the money and then I 
will pay you.” 

“And the fine, how will you pay 
that?’ 

“T don’t know. I may sell a cow.” 

“T will lend you the money.” 

“God bless you, good Herr Just. You 
are a good man, though a Lutheran. If 
other Germans were like you people 
wouldn’t feel so bitter against them.” 

“But I cannot let you have it without 
interest, you know.” 

“T know, I know.” 

“Then you can write me out a receipt 
for the whole sum.” 

“Very well, dear Herr, the Lord re- 
ward you for it.” 

“T shall be in town shortly and will 
draw up the agreement.” 

He went to town and drew up the 
agreement, but previously Magda went 
to the priest to ask his advice. What 
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could he advise her? He said the time 
of payment was too short and the inter- 
est too high, and regretted the absence 
of Pan Jarzynski, who would have help- 
ed her; but Magda could not wait till 
they sold her out, and was obliged to ac- 
cept Herr Just’s conditions. She bor- 
rowed three hundred marks, twice the 
amount of the fine, because money 
would be wanted to go on with till har- 
vest time. Magda went to see Bartek, 
who had to sign the document. The con- 
queror was much depressed, downheart- 
ed, and ill. He wanted to write another 
petition and complain of his wrongs, but 
they would not let him. The articles in 
the “Posener Zeitung” had set public 
opinion utterly against him. Were not 
the authorities obliged to protect the 
quiet German citizens, who had given 
such proofs of devotion to the father- 
land? They were right, therefore, to re- 
ject Bartek’s petitions. No wonder he 
felt crushed and dejected. 
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“We are altogether done for,” he said 
to his wife. 

“Altogether,” she re-echoed. 

“A cruel wrong has been done to me.” 

“Boege treats the boy shamefully,” 
said Magda. “I went to him and asked 
him to be a little lenient and he abused 
me dreadfully. The Germans now have 
it all their own way. They are not afraid 
of anybody.” 

“To be sure they are the strongest,” 
eaid Bartek sadly. 

“T am a plain woman, but I tell you 
there is one stronger above, and that is 
the Lord.” 

“He is our only refuge now.” 

Both remained silent a little time. 
Then Bartek asked: 

“What about Just?” 

“Tf the Lord gives us a good harvest, 
we shall be able to pay him right enough. 
Perhaps the Pan will help us; but he is 
in debt to Just himself. Before the war 
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they were saying he would be obliged to 
sell the estate. Maybe he will get money 
with his wife. I have heard he will soon 
come back. The Germans will be down 
upon him next. They seem to be every- 
where swarming like flies about the town 
and country; it must be in punishment 
for our sins. No escape for us any- 
where!” 

“Perhaps you will find a way, you are 
such a wise woman.” 

“What can Ido? I didn’t like to take 
the money from Just, it is our land he 
is after. I am nota fool and understand 
well enough why he pressed the money 
on me. He is better perhaps than others, 
but he looks after his own interests; but 
what could I do?” she said, wringing her 
hands. ‘It is your business to say what 
todo. You would fight the French, and 
what will you do if you are left without 


a roof over your head and a mouthful of 
food?” 
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The conqueror from Gravelotte grasp- 
ed his head with both hands. “Oh, 
Jesus! Jesus!” 

Magda was a good-hearted soul and 
could not bear to see Bartek giving way 
like that. 

“There! there!’ she said, “be quiet, 
laddie, and don’t touch your head, it is 
not healed yet. If there be a good har- 
vest everything will be right. And the 
rye looks lovely; one should like to kiss 
the soil that’s grown it, and the wheat 
also. The soil isn’t a German and does 
not wrong us. Through that war of 
yours it hasn’t been so well prepared, 
and yet it grows to make one’s heart re- 
joice.” Honest Magda smiled through 


her tears. 
ec = See G ” bh 
No, the soil is not a German,” she 


repeated again. 
“Magda,” said Bartek, and looked at 
her with his big eyes, “Magda!” 
“What is it?” 
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“You are—as it were—”’ 

Bartek felt his heart overflowing with 
gratitude for her goodness, but could not 
find words to express it. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


Magda was indeed a good woman. 
She was, perhaps, a little strict with 
Bartek, but nevertheless sincerely at- 
tached to him. At moments, when car- 
ried away by anger, as at the inn, she 
would call him a fool, but at other times 
she tried her best to make people respect 
him. Bartek will make you believe he is 
a fool, she would say, that’s only his cun- 
ning, he is deep enough for anything. 
Now Bartek was about as deep as his 
piebald horse, and without Magda he 
would not have known what to do. Ev- 
erything now weighed upon her honest 
head. She tripped about and went 
everywhere and at last found what she 
was in search of. A week after her visit 
to the prison infirmary she rushed in at 
Bartek, panting, radiant, and happy. 
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“Flow are you, Bartek, my man?” she 
called out pleasantly. “The Jan Jarzyn- 
ski has come back; his wife is like a rose- 
bud and has brought him a great for- 
tune.” 

“And what about that?” asked Bartek. 

“Now don’t interrupt, silly. Ah! but 
I’m out of breath altogether. I went to 
pay my humble duty to the lady and be- 
hold: she came out to me like a princess, 
beautiful and fresh as the rising sun. 
Ugh! how hot it is and how I am out of 
breath!” 

Magda raised her apron and wiped 
her face, and continued: 

“She was dressed in blue like a pretty 
forget-me-not. I embraced her knees 
and she gave me her hand—such a tiny, 
sweet smelling hand—and I kissed it. 
She is like a saint in a picture and as 
good as one, with such feeling for poor 
people. I asked her to help me... 
God bless her! and she said: ‘I will do 
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for you whatever I can.’ And her voice 
is like music and goes straight to one’s 
heart. And so I told her how miserable 
the people were in Pognenbin and she 
said: ‘Ah, not alone in Pognenbin;’ and 
then I began to blubber and she cried, 
too. When the Pan came and saw her 
crying, he kissed her right on the lips 
and on the eyes; you see the Pan is dif- 
ferent from the likes of you; and then 
she said to him: ‘Do what you can for 
the poor woman.’ And he said: ‘Every- 
thing in the world, whatever you wish.’ 
May the mother of God bless her and her 
children that are tocome. The Pan said 
afterwards that we did wrong to borrow 
money from a German.” 

Bartek scratched his head perplexedly. 

“Why the Pan himself borrowed from 
the Germans.” 

“And what of that?’ said Magda. 
“The lady is rich and the Pan could 
buy up all the Germans in Pognenbin, 
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so he has the right to talk as he pleases, 
The Pan says there will be an election 
shortly, so let the people look sharp and 
not vote for a German. I will help you 
to pay Just and put Boege into his prop- 
er place. And the lady put her arms 
round his neck, she was so pleased. Then 
he asked whether you were still in the in- 
firmary, and if so, whether the doctor 
would give you a certificate, and if they 
did not let you off altogether they might 
allow you to serve your term of impris- 
onment in winter. The doctor is to come 
to-day. He is not a German and will give 
you the certificate. In winter you will 
have to go back to prison like a king, to 
be fed and warmly housed for nothing. 
Now you will come home to work. We 
will pay Just, and maybe the Pan will 
not take interest for the money; and if 
we can’t pay it all back by autumn, the 
lady will stand by us. May the Mother 
of God bless her! Do you hear?” 
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“She is a good lady, no doubt about 
that,” said Bartek briskly. 

“And mind, Bartek, you throw your- 
self at her feet, else I shall twist that 
yellow head of yours off your neck. If 
the Lord gives us a good harvest all will 
be right! You see now who comes to 
our help? What did you get for all 
those medals? A knock on the head and 
imprisonment, that’s all. Mind you, 
thank her properly.” 

“Why shouldn’t 1?” said Bartek, reso- 
lutely. 

Fate was once more smiling upon the 
conqueror. A few days later he received 
the intimation that he was free until 
winter. At the same time he received 
an order to appear before the Landrath. 
Bartek’s soul collapsed in terror. This 
peasant, who, bayonet in hand, had taken 
standards and cannons, quailed before 
anybody in uniform more than before 
death. There was a dull, undefinable 
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feeling in his heart that he was perse- 
cuted, and that he was helpless in the 
grasp of an unfriendly power which 
would crush him if opposed. 

He stood before the Landrath straight, 
with his arms flat against his hips, draw- 
ing in his breath, as he had stood before 
Steinmetz. Some officers were present; 
the war and discipline of war seemed all 
at once to have sprung into life again. 
The officers looked at him through their 
eye-glasses, proudly and scornfully, as 
becomes an officer towards a common sol- 
dier and Polish peasant. The Landrath 
spoke to him in a commanding, threat- 
ening voice. A member had died at Ber- 
lin and a new writ had been issued for 
Pognenbin and the neighborhood. 

“Du polnisches Vich [You Polish 
beast], vote for Pan Jarzynski, if you 
dare.” 

The officers’ brows contracted into a 
lion’s frown. One of them viciously 
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biting off the end of his cigar, repeated 
after the Landrath: 

“Only dare to vote against orders!” 
with such an expression that it fairly 
took the conqueror’s breath away. He 
breathed freely once more when he 
heard the welcome word: “Begone!” 

He took a half turn to the left and 
marched out. 

He had received orders to vote for 
Herr Schulberg, a German Jand owner 
of a neighboring village. He did not 
trouble his mind about the order and 
was glad to be on his way to Pognenbin, 
glad he should be at home for the har- 
vest, and glad because the Pan had 
promised to help him. He left the town 
behind. All around were fields with 
ripening corn. The heavy corn ears, 
moved by the breeze, touched each other 
with a rustling sound, which music is 
the dearest to the peasants’ hearts. Bar- 
tek still felt very weak, but the sun 
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warmed and did him good. How beau- 
tiful the world looks, thought the worn 
out soldier. And it was now not far 
from Pognenbin. 


CHAPTER X. 


The election! the election! Pani Jar- 
zyuski, the young bride, thinks of noth- 
ing else, her whole mind is absorbed 
by it. 

“My dear madam,” says an old noble- 
man, kissing her hand gallantly, ‘you 
are a great politician.” And the “great 
politician” blushes like a cherry and an- 
swers with a charming smile: 

“We do our best to help the cause.” 

“Pan Jarzynski is sure to be return- 
ed,” says the nobleman decisively. 

“T desire it beyond everything, not so 
much for my husband’s sake (here the 
“great politician” blushes again) as for 
the good of our nation.” 

“By heavens! a female Bismarck 


exclaims the gentleman, kissing her hand 
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again, and then both begin a deep con- 
versation about canvassing. The gentle- 
man takes upon himself the neighboring 
villages and Pani Jarzynski confines her- 
self to Pognenbin. She does not lose 
time. Every day sees her in the lanes, 
among the cottages, one hand daintily 
lifting up her dress to protect it from the 
dusty roads; the other hand carries a par- 
asol, and from under her skirts peep out 
the little feet which are untiring in the 
good cause. She looks into the cottages 
with a bright smile and friendly greet- 
ing; visits the sick, charms all the people, 
and helps when she can. She would do 
all this outside of political reasons, for 
she is kind-hearted; but now she does’ 
it all the more eagerly. What would she 
not do to promote her schemes? Even 
to her husband she dares not acknowl- 
edge her great wish to be present at the 
peasant meeting, she even thinks she 
would like to make a speech. Perhaps 
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if it came to the point she would not 
have the courage to speak in public, but 
just now the very idea of it fires her 
imagination. When the news reached 
Pognenbin that the authorities had for- 
bidden the peasants’ meeting, she cried 
with vexation, and had to be comforted 
by her husband. The following day the 
canvassing in Pognenbin is conducted 
with still greater ardor. The lady does 
not shrink from anything. She jeered 
at the Germans so loudly that her hus- 
band has to restrain her. The people re- 
ceive her smilingly and kiss her hands. 
She is so dainty and beautiful that her 
presence seems to brighten everything. 
When in its turn she enters Bartek’s 
cabin, Lysek bars the way, and Magda 
in her anger knocks him on the head 
with a piece of wood. 

“Oh, Gracious Lady! my beauty! my 
flower!” exclaims Magda, nestling up to 
her hands. 
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Bartek, according to received orders, 
prostrates himself before her, Frank first 
kisses her hand, then puts his finger into 
his mouth and retreats to admire her 
from a corner. 

“T hope,” says the lady after the greet- 
ings are over, “I hope, Bartek, you will 
vote for my husband and not for Herr 
Schulberg.” 

“Oh, my sunlight!” exclaims Magda, 
“who would vote for Schulberg?”’ 

“May he be struck by apoplexy! I 
beg your pardon,” she says, kissing her 
hand again, “but one is so carried away 
when one thinks of them that it’s diffi- 
cult to command one’s tongue.” 

“My husband told me that he intend- 
ed to help you to pay off Just’s debt.” 

“The Lord bless him a thousand 
fold!” Here Magda turns towards Bar- 
tek: 

“Why do you stand there like a stick? 
He is terribly bashful, please, my lady.” 
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“You will vote for my husband, won’t 
you? You area Pole, and we are Poles; 
we ought to stand by one another.” 

“I should wring his neck if he did not 
vote for him,” says Magda. 

“Why do you stand there like a wood- 
en image? He is not very ready with 
his tongue. Wake up!” 

Bartek kisses the lady’s hand, but re- 
mains silent and looks as black as night. 
He is thinking of the Landrath. 


The day of the election arrives. Pan 
Jarzynski feels quite satisfied as to the 
result. Neighbors and friends arrive, 
the gentlemen who have given their 
votes in town are returning and are wait- 
ing for news which the priest is to bring 
shortly. After that there will be a din- 
ner and in the evening the master and 
mistress of the house will leave for 
Posen, and thence to Berlin. Some of 
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the villages voted the day before, but 
the result will be announced to-day. The 
company generally is full of spirit. The 
young bride herself is a little restless, 
but so radiant and charming that all 
agree on one point, that the owner of 
Pognenbin has found in her a real treas- 
ure. The real treasure is moving about 
feverishly; she assures every one that 
the election is sure to be in favor of her 
husband; assures them, too, that it is 
not mere ambition which makes her wish 
to be the wife of a member, but that she 
and her husband consider they have a 
sacred duty and a mission to perform. 
Sometimes she approaches her husband, 
pulls him by the sleeve, and whispers 
something into his ear. He smiles, and 
both look perfectly happy. They are 
all hopefully waiting, for the cause is 
nationally important. The late Member 
of the Reichstag had been a Pole, and it 
is the first time a German has contested 
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the election. The victorious war has in- 
duced this boldness; and they are ex- 
ceedingly anxious that their candidate 
should be returned. There is no lack of 
patriotic speeches, which move the 
young mistress of the house very much, 
as she comes from a country where such 
utterances are interdicted. At moments 
she has strange misgivings: The com- 
mittee is composed mainly of Germans. 
Suppose some fraud should be commit- 
ted in the counting of the votes? The 
older gentlemen explain to her how the 
voting is done. She has heard it be- 
fore; but wishes to hear it again; for 
upon these votes depends whether a 
friend or a foe of her people shall sit in 
the Reichstag. 

A few moments more and all will be 
decided, for a cloud of dust is seen rising 
on the road. “The priest is coming,” 
they call out. The lady changes color, 
on all faces there is excitement. They 
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feel certain of victory, yet the last mo- 
ment makes their hearts beat faster. But 
it is not the priest after all, only the 
bailiff, coming back from town on horse 
back. Perhaps he knows something? 
He ties his horse to a tree and hastens 
up to the house. The visitors, and the 
lady of the house, stream out into the 
porch. 

“Ts there any news? Has our candi- 
date been elected? Has the result been 
announced?” 

Questions cross each other and fall 
like rockets about the bailiff’s ear, and 
the peasant throws his cap into the air. 

“Our master has been elected!” 

The young mistress suddenly sits 
down from sheer excitement. The 
guests cheer loudly. 

The servants come from the kitchen 
and cheer. “The German has been de 
feated! Long live our deputy, and his 
lady!” 
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“And his Reverence?” asks somebody. 

“His Reverence will be here directly,” 
replies the bailiff. ‘They are counting 
a few remaining votes.” 

“Let dinner be ready at once,” says 
the newly-elected deputy. They all re- 
turn to the drawing room. ‘The con- 
gratulations are becoming a little less 
demonstrative. Nobody is at all aston- 
ished to see the young bride throw her 
arms round her husband’s neck in the 
exuberance of her joy; they are all af- 
fected by the same feeling. The sound 
of wheels now becomes audible and pres- 
ently His Reverence enters the room, 
followed by old Mathew. 

“Welcome! welcome!” cali out the 
assembled guests. “Who has_ been 
elected?” 

The priest looks silently around, sees 
all the joyful, expectant faces, and says, 
as if flinging down the word; 

“Schulberg!” 
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A moment’s astonishment, and then 
like hailstones were the questions, to 
which the priest replies again: 

“Schulberg has been elected!” 

Jarzynski leads aside his wife, who 
convulsively gnaws at her handkerchief 
so as not to cry out or faint. 

“What a misfortune! what a blow!” 
say the assembled guests. 

Presently a loud cheering is heard in 
the distance; it comes from the German 
settlers rejoicing over their victory. 
Pani Jarzynski again appears amongst 
her guests; her eyes are dry, but two red 
spots burn on her cheeks. 

“Tell me how it happened,” says the 
master of the house quietly. 

“How could it have fallen out other- 
wise when the peasants of Pognenbin 
voted for Schulberg?” 

“What? Our own people?” 

“That’s just it. I have seen with my 
own eyes, and so did others, how Bartek 
Slovik voted for Schulberg.”” 
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“Bartek Slovik?” says the lady. 

“Ah! the same.” Now they all rail 
at him. The man grovels on the floor 
and cries, and his wife scolds him. 

“He deserves to be driven from the 
village,” says one of the neighbors. 

“Nay! Illustrious Pan,” says Mathew, 
“others have done the same; they say 
they were ordered.” 

“Tt’s an abuse, a clear case of undue 
pressure; the election is a farce and 
ought to be invalidated,” cries out some 
voices. 

Tt was not a gay dinner this day in 
the manor of Pognenbin. 

Miserable, abused, and shunned by ev- 
erybody,sat Bartek in his cabin, shunned 
even by his wife, who has not spoken a 
word to him the whole day. 

There had been a good harvest and 
Herr Just was pleased, for he had taken 
possession of Bartek’s property, and 
was abundantly satisfied with the turn 
of affairs. 
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It was a drizzly, autumnal day when 
three persons were wending their way 
from Pognenbin village towards the 
town: a man, a woman, and a child. 
The man’s back was bent and he looked 
old and worn out. They were going to 
town because they could find no work 
in the village. It rained heavily, and 
the woman sobbed bitterly at leaving her 
own home and the familiar village. No 
human beings were stirring or any vehi- 
cles seen about; the road was entirely 
deserted; only the village cross stood 
there, its long arms wet from the rain. 
It rained harder and harder, and every- 
thing looked gloomy and mournful. 

Bartek, Magda, and Frank were going 
to town, because the conqueror from 
Gravelotte and Sedan had to serve out 
his term in prison for the assault on 
Herr Boege, the schoolmaster. 
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..189 SHE Stoops To Conguer. Goldsmith. 
--190 Stras Marner. Eliot. 

.-191 SKETCH Boox, THE. Irving. 

.-192 SNow IMAcgE, THe. Hawthorne. 

--193 SHADOWLESS Man, THE. Chamisso. 


..199 TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Lamb. 

..200 TANGLEWoop TALES. Hawthorne. 

..203 Ten Nicuts IN A BAr-Room. Arthur. 
..204 THINGS WiLL TAKE A TurN. Harraden. 

.205 THoucuTs. Marcus Aurelius. 

.206 THROUGH THE LooxiING Grass. Carroll. 
..207 Tom Brown’s ScHoot Days. Hughes. 
.-208 TREASURE ISLAND. Stevenson. 

..209 Twice Totp Tates. Hawthorne. 
..210 Two YEARS BrerorE THE Mast. Dana. 


..217 UNcLE Tom’s CABIN. Stowe. 
..223 VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, THE. Goldsmith. 


..226 WALDEN. Thoreau. 

..227 Water-Bastes, THe. Kingsley. 
..228 Weirp Tares. Poe, 

..230 WHItTTIER’s PoEms, Vot. I. 
..231 Wuuttier’s Poems, Vor, II. 

. 232 Winpow In THRuMsS. Barrie. 

. .234 Wonper Boox, A. Hawthorne. 


..241 YELLOWPLUSH Papers, THE. Thackeray. 


«244 Zor. By author of “Laddic.” etc, 


Altemus’ Illustrated Petit-Trianon Series 


ALTEMUS’ 


ILLUSTRATED PETIT-TRIANON SERIES 


A selected list of popular titles in handy 
volume size, presented in dainty and effective 
bindings. Half white vellum and gold, with 
artistic effects in colors. Gold sides and gilt 
top, boxed, 50 cents. 
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ABBE CONSTANTIN, THE. HAfalevy. 
ADVENTURES OF A Browniz. Mulock. 


Auice’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 
Carroll. 


AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE, THE 
Holmes. 


ALLEGORIES OF THE Heart. Hawthorne. 
Bas BaLttaps AND Savoy Sones. Gulbert. 
Bauzac’s SHORTER STORIES. 

Bictow Papers, Tue. Lowell. 

Brack BEauty. Sewell. 

BLiTHEDALE Romance, THE. Hawthorne. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL, Jrving. 

BryAntT’s Poems. 

Brack Rock. Connor. 

CAMILLE. Dumas, Jr. 

CARMEN. Merimee. 

CHARLOTTE TEMPLE. Rowson. 

CHILD’s GARDEN OF VERSES, A. Stevenson. 
CuitpE Harotp’s Pircrimace. Byron. 
Cuimes, Tue. Dickens. 

Curistir’s OLD OrcANn. Walton. 
Curistmas Carot, A. Dickens. 
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Altemus’ Illustrated Petit-Trianon Series 


36 Cranrorp. Gaskell. 
37 CRICKET ON THE HeEartu, Tue. JDickens. 


40 CrucIFIXION oF Puirip Srronc, THE. 
Sheldon. 


42 CourTsHIp or Mures StanpisH, THE, 
Longfeliow. 

44 Days witH Sir Rocer De COovERLEY. 
Addison, 

46 Doc or FLANbrERs, A. Ouida, 

47 Dream Lire. Mitchell. 


53 EnpyMion. Keats. 

560 EvAnceLINE. Longfellow. 

57 ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 
58 EncLIsH WomaAn’s Love Letters, AN, 


62 Fancuon. Sand. 


68 Greek Herors. Kingsley. 
69 GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Swift. 


77 HIAWATHA, THE Sone oF. Longfellow. 
78 HoitmeEs’ PoEms. 


79 Houser oF THE SeveN Gasies, THE. Haw- 
thorne. 


81 Hyperion. Longfellow. 


87 Inte THoucHTS oF AN IpitE FELLow. 
Jerome. 


. 88 IpYLLs oF THE Ki1nc. Tennyson. 
. ot IN Memoriam. Tennyson. 


93 In His Steps. Sheldon. 


06 Jessica’s First Prayer. Stretton. 
97 J. Core. Gellibrand. 


»-t01 Kavanacu. Longfellow. 
.-102 KIDNAPPED. Stevenson. 
e.103 KnicKERBocKER’s History or New York. 


lrving. 


Altemus’ Illustrated Petit-Trianon Series 
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La BELLE NIVERNAISE, Daudet. 

Lappige AND Miss Toosry’s Mission. 

Lapy oF THE LAKE, THE. Scott. 

Latta RooxH. Moore. 

Lays oF ANCIENT Rome, THE. Macaulay. 

Licut or Asia, THE. Arnold. 

Littte Lame Prince, THE. Mulock. 

LoncrELLow’s Poems, Vot. I. 

LoncGFELLow’s Poems, Vot, II. 

LoweELu’s Porms. 

Lucite. Meredith. 

LEGENDS OF THE Province-Housr. Haw- 
thorne, 


Maaic Nuts, THe. Molesworth. 
Manon Lescaut. Prevost. 
Marmion. Scott. 

Mirton’s PorEMs. 

Mosseks FroM AN O_tp Manse. Hawthorne. 
OxLp Curistmas. Irving. 
Outre-Merr. Longfellow. 

ParaptsE Lost. Milton. 

PaRADISE REGAINED. Maulton. 

PAUL AND VirGiniA. Sainte Pierre. 
PLeasures oF Lirg, Tue. Lubbock. 
Por’s Porms. 

PRINCESS AND Maup. Tennyson. 
Prure ANDI. Curitts. 


QUEEN oF THE Arr, THE. Ruskin. 


Ras anp His Frrenps. Brown. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, THE. Mitchell. 
Rip VAN WINKLE. Irving. 
RUBAIYAT oF Omar Kuayyam, 


Altemus’ Illustrated Petit-Trianon Series 


--179 Ropert Harpy’s Seven Days. Sheldon. 


.-184 ScarteT Letter, Tue. Hawthorne. 
.-186 SENTIMENTAL JouRNEY, A. Sterne. 
..-187 SESAME AND Lites. Ruskin. 

. 188 SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Jameson. 
--189 SHr Stoops To Conquer. Goldsmith. 
..-190 Siras Marner. Eliot. 

..191 SketcH Boox, Tue. Irving. 

--192 SNow Imace, THe. Hawthorne. 
..199 TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Lamb. 
..200 TANGLEWOOD TaALes. Hawthorne. 
.-201 TARTARIN OF TARASCON. Daudet. 
..202 TARTARIN ON THE Atps. Daudet. 
204 THINGS WiLL TAKE A TuRN. Harraden. 


..206 THROUGH THE LooKING GLASS, AND WHA? 
Autce Founp THere. Carroll. 


..207 Tom Brown’s Scuoot Days. Hughes. 
..208 TREASURE ISLAND. Stevenson. 

..209 Twice Totp Tates. Hawthorne. 
..210 Two YEARS BEFORE THE Mast. Dana. 
..217 UNCLE Tom’s Casin. Stowe. 

.-218 UNDINE. Fouque. 


..222 VIC, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A_ Fox- 
Terrier. Marsh. 


.223 VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, THE. Goldsmith. 
..224 Visits oF ExizApetH, THE. Elinor Glyn. 
..226 WALDEN. Thoreau. 

..227 Water-Bapies, THE. Kingsley. 

..230 Wuirtter’s Poems, Vot. I. 

.231 Wuirtier’s Poems, Vot. II. 

..232 Winpow 1N THrums, A. Barrie. 

-.234 Wonver Boox, A. Hawthorne. 

..244 Zor. By author of “Laddie,” etc. 


Altemus’ Young People’s Library 


ALTEMUS’ YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARY 


A new series of choice literature for chil- 
dren, selected from the best and most popular 
works. The handsomest and most attractive 
series of juvenile classics before the public. 

Fine English cloth, handsome new original 
designs, colored pictures, 50 cents. 


-« I THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 70 
illustrations. 


tw. 2 ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 42 
illustrations. 


«. 3 THROUGH THE Lookinc GLAss AND WHAT 
AutceE Founp THERE. 50 illustrations. 

we 4 Bunyan’s Pitcrrm’s Procress. 46 illus- 
trations. 


ee 5 A Cuirp’s Story or THE Bisie. 72 illus- 
trations. 


>» 6 A Cuitp’s Lire or Curist. 49 illustrations. 
es 7 Afsor’s Fasres. 62 illustrations. 
-. 8 Swiss Famity Rosinson. 50 illustrations. 


-+» 9 CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND THE Dis- 
COVERY OF AMERICA. 70 illustrations. 


ee 10 EXPLORATION AND ADVENTURE IN AFRICA. 
8o illustrations. 


we II GULLIvER’s TRAVELS. 50 illustrations. 


we I2 MotHEer Goosr’s Ruymes, JINGLES AND 
Fairy TAates. 234 illustrations. 


Altemus’ Young People’s Library 


13 Lives oF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
States. With portraits and illustra- 
tions. 

14 THE Story oF THE Frozen Seas. 70 illus- 
trations. 

15 Woop’s Natura History. 80 illustrations. 

16 Dickens’ CuHitp’s History oF ENGLAND, 
80 illustrations. 

17 Brack Beauty. By Anna Sewell. 50 illus- 
trations. 


. 18 ARABIAN NicHtTs’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 130 


illustrations. 
Ig ANDERSEN'S Farry TALEs. 75 illustrations. 


. 20 Grimm’s Farry Tates. 50 illustrations. 


21 GRANDFATHER'S CHAIR. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 68 illustrations. 


. 22 Flower Fasres. By Louisa M. Alcott. 50 


illustrations. 


. 23 Aunt MartHa’s Corner Cuppoarp. By 


Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. 54 illus- 
trations. 

24 Water Bastes. By Charles Kingsley. 84 
illustrations. 

25 BATTLES OF THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE. 
By Prescott Holmes. 70 illustrations. 

26 BATTLES OF THE WAR FOR THE Union. By 
Prescott Holmes. 80 illustrations. 


. 27 Younc Propre’s History oF THE WaR 


witH SpaIN. 50 illustrations. 
28 Hrrors oF THE Unitep Srates Navy. 60 
illustrations. 


Altemus’ Young People’s Library 


». 29 Mirirary Heroes oF THE UNITED STATES. 
60 illustrations. 
«. 30 Uncie Tom’s Canin. 90 illustrations. 


«.» 31 Vic; THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A _ Fox- 
Terrier. By Marie More Marsh, Ilus- 
trated. 


. 32 TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles 
and Mary Lamb. 65 illustrations. 
.. 33 ADVENTURES IN ToyLANp. 70 illustrations. 
. 34 ADVENTURES oF A Brownie. 18 illustrations. 
-» 35 Mixep Picxies. 31 illustrations. 
. 36 Lirtte Lame Prince. 24 illustrations. 
«. 37 [HE SLEEPY Kinc. 77 illustrations. 
. 38 Rip Van WINELE. By Washington Irving. 
46 illustrations. 


- 39 A Cuitp’s GARDEN oF VERSES. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. t00 illustrations. 

. 40 Romutus, THE FounpER or Rome. By 
Jacob Abbott. 49 illustrations. 

-» 41 Cyrus THE GREAT, THE FOUNDER OF THE 
PrersIAN Empire. By Jacob Abbott. 
40 illustrations. 

we 42 DARIUS THE GREAT, KING oF THE MEDES 
AND Persians. By Jacob Abbott. 34 
illustrations. 

«> 43 XERXES THE Great, Kinc or Persta. By 
Jacob Abbott. 39 illustrations. 

po 44 ALEXANDER THE GREAT, KING oF MACEDON, 
By Jacob Abbott. 51 illustrations, 


Altemus’ Young People’s Library 


«- 45 Pyrruus, Kine or Epirus. By Jacob 


Abbott. 45 illustrations. 


. 46 HANNIBAL, THE CARTHAGINIAN. By Jacob 


Abbott. 37 illustrations. 


- 47 Juttus Cz#sar, THE RomAN CoNnQUEROR, 


By Jacob Abbott. 44 illustrations. 


. 48 ALFRED THE GREAT, OF ENGLAND. By Jacob 


Abbcti. 40 illustrations. 


. 49 WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, OF ENGLAND. 


By Jacob Abbott. 43 illustrations. 


- 50 HERNANDO CoRTEZ, THE CONQUEROR OF MEx- 


1co. By Jacob Abbott. 30 illustrations. 


. 51 Mary, Queen or Scots. By Jacob Abbott. 


45 illustrations. 


- 52 QUEEN ELIZABETH, OF ENGLAND. By Jacob 


Abbott. 49 illustrations. 


. 53 Kino CHARLES THE First, of ENGLAND. By 


Jacob Abbott. 41 illustrations. 


. 54 Kine CHARLES THE SECOND, OF ENGLAND, 


By Jacob Abbott. 38 illustrations. 


. 55 Marte ANTOINETTE, QUEEN OF FRANCE. By 


John S. C. Abbott. 30 illustrations 


. 56 MapAme Roranp. A HEROINE OF THE 


Frencu Revotution. By Jacob Abbott. 
42 illustrations. 


. 57 JOSEPHINE, Empress oF France, By Jacob 


Abbott. 40 illustrations. 


s» 58 ANIMAL Stories FoR LITTLE PEOPLE. 50 


illustrations. 


Altemus’ Grolier Series 


ALTEMUS’ GROLIER SERIES 


A library of choice literature embracing the 
masterpieces of famous authors. Ooze calf. 
Deckle edges, gilt top, boxed, $1.25. 


.. I Aspe Constantin, THE. Halevy. 

.. § AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

.. 29 CHESTERFIELD’S LeETTERS, SENTENCES AND 
MaxtIMs. 

«. 36 CRANFORD. Gaskell. 

. 42 CourtsHip or Murs StTanpisH, THE. 
Longfellow. 

-. 47 Dream Lire. Mitchell. 

+ 51 Emerson’s Essays, First Series. 

.. 52 Emerson’s Essays, Second Series. 

- 50 EVANGELINE. Longfellow. 

.«. 77 HIAWATHA, THE Sone or. Longfellow. 

». 87 Inte THouGHTS oF AN IDLE FELLOW, 1 HE 
Jercme. 

..109 LaDy oF THE LAKE, THE. Scott. 

..110 Latta Rooxu. Moore. 

..-117 LoncFELLOowW’s Poems, Vot. I. 

..118 LoncFELLow’s Porms, Vor. II. 

..119 LoweEtt’s PoEMs. 

..120 Lucite. Meredith. 

..I150 PARADISE Lost. Milton. 

»-157 PLeAsuRES OF Lire, THE. Lubbock. 

.-162 Prur AND I. Curtis. 

..-174 REVERIES OF A BacHEtor. Mitchell. 

.-177 RupAlyaAT oF OmAR KuAyyaAM, THE 

»-183 Sartor Resartus. Carlyle. 


Altemus’ Mother Goose Series 


‘ 


».187 SESAME AND Litters. Ruskin. 

--I188 SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Jamzson. 
--223 VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, THE. Goldsmith. 
-.230 Wuittrer’s Poems, Vor, I. 

-.231 WHittTier’s Poems, Vou. II. 


ALTEMuUs’ MOTHER GOOSE SERIES 


Entirely new editions of the most populaz 
books for young people, each volume contain- 
ing about one hundred illustrations. 

Half vellum, illuminated sides (6% x 834 
inches), price, 50 cents. 


.. I ALADDIN; or, THE WonpERFUL Lamp. 
22 2 Our ANIMAL FRIENDS. 
-- 3 BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
4 Brirp Srorres ror Litrte PEopre. 
.. 5 CINDERELLA; or, THe Lirrre Grass Siie- 
PER. 
6 THe House THAT Jack Burtt. 
.. 7 JACK AND THE BEAN-STALK. 
.. 8 JAcK THE GIANT-KILLER. 
.. 9 Litrie Rep Ripine Hoop. 
peLOeE USS IN Boers: 
.. It THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
. 12 WHo Kirtep Cock Rosin? 


Altemus’ Good Times Series 


AtTEMus’ Goop TIMES SERIES 


Each volume contains qualities which chil- 
dren will be quick to perceive and appreciate, 
and strongly appeals to those who judiciously 
select what children shail read. 

Cloth, illuminated covers, profusely illus- 
trated (51% x 134 inches), 50 cents. 


-» UNDER THE Stars. Four beautiful stories 
from the life of Jesus. By Florence 
Morse Kingsley. 

». 2 THE Story oF THE Rostns. By Sarah 
Trimmer. 

os 3 JacKawares. By Juliana H. Ewing. 

-- 4 THE Curistmas Stocxinc. By Elizabeth 
Wetherell. 

5 Lappie. By the author of “Miss Toosey’s 
Mission.” 
6 Maxine A Start. By Tudor Jenks. 

ee 7 THE Story oF A Donkey. By Madame 
La Comtesse De Segur. 

»» 8 Miss Toosry’s Mission. By the author of 
“Laddie.” 

-» 9 A’ Biur Grass Beauty. By Gabrielle E. 
Jackson, 

»» XO THE Story oF A SHort Lire. By Juliane 
H. Ewing. 

owe U1 Jessica’s First Prayer. By Hesba Stret- 
ton. 

nm. ’2 THe ADVENTURES oF BARON MUNCHAUSEN, 
By Rudolph Erich Raspe. 


Altemus’ Dainty Series of Choice Gift Books 


ALTEMUS’ ILLUSTRATED DAINTY SERIES OF 
Cueice Girt Booxs 


Bound in half-white vellum, illuminated 
sides, unique designs in gold and colors, with 
numerous half-tone illustrations. Size, 644 x 8 
mches. Price, 50 cents. 


1 THE Stver Buckie. By M. Nataline 
Crumpton. With 12 illustrations. 
,. 2 CHartes DIcKENS’ CHILDREN STORIES. 
With 30 illustrations. 
3 THe CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE, With 30 
illustrations. 
-. 4 Younc Rozin Hoop. By G. Manville Fenn. 
With 30 illustrations. 
-. °5 Honor Brieut. By Mary C. Rowsell. 
With 24 illustrations. 

.. © THe VoyAGE OF THE Mary Anpair. By 
Frances E. Crompton. With 19 illus- 
trations. 

7 Tur KINGFISHER’s Ecc. By L. T. Meade. 
With 24 illustrations. 

.. 8 Tartine. By Ruth Ogden. With 24 illus- 
trations. 

9 THE Dorncs or A Dear LittLe Courts. By 
Mary D. Brine. With 20 illustrations. 

.. 10 Our Sorprer Boy. By G. Manville Fenn. 

With 23 illustrations. 
se XI THE Litter Sxiprer. By G. Manville 
Fenn. With 22 illustrations. 


oe 


Altemus’ Illustrated Best Thoughts Series 


.. 12 Littte GERVAISE AND OTHER Stories. With 
22 illustrations. 

.. 13 THe Curistmas Farry. By John Strange 
Winter. With 24 illustrations. 

.. 14 Motty tHE DruMMER Boy. By Harriet T. 
Comstock, With criginal illustrations. 

-. 15 How a “Dear Littre Courne’ WENT 
Asroap. By Mary D. Brine. With 17 
illustrations. 


ALTEMUS’ ILLUSTRATED Brest THOUGHTS 
SERIES 


Popular Religious Literature, well printed 
on fine paper, handsomely illustrated, and 
durably bound in handy volume size. Cloth, 
boxed, 50 cents. ; 

.. 4 Best Tuoucuts. From Henry Drummond. 
.. 6 Brooxs’ ADDRESSES. 

..14 Datty Foop For CuristIANs. 

..17 DrRuMMOND’s ADDRESSES. 

-I9 Gotp Dust. 

.21 IMITATION OF Curist, THE A’Kempis. 
..24 JoHN PLouGHMAN’s Pictures. Spurgeon. 
..25 JoHN PLoucHMAN’s TALK. Spurgeon. 

..26 Kept For THE Master’s Use. Havergal. 


..35 NaturaL Law IN THE SpriRITUAL Wor ~p. 
Drummond. 


..42 PRINCE oF THE House or Davin, Tue. In-, 
graham. 


»-46 STEPPING HEAVENWARD. Prentiss. 


Altemus’ Illustrated One-Syllable Series 


ALTEMUS’ ILLUSTRATED ONE-SYLLABLE SERIES 
For YounGc READERS 


Embracing popular works arranged for the 
young folks in words of one syllable. Printed 
from extra-large, clear type on fine paper, and 
fully illustrated by the best artists. The hand 
somest line of books for young children before 
the public. 

Handsomely bound in cloth and gold, with 
illuminated sides, 50 cents. 


-. I A*‘sor’s FaBies. 62 illustrations. 
a. 2 A. Cumo’s Lire or Curist. 49 ‘illustra- 
tions. 
«- 4 THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 70 
illustrations. 
-- 5 Bunyan’s Pitcrtm’s Procress. - 46 illus- 
trations. 
.., 6 Swiss Famity Roginson. 50 illustrations. 
.. 7 GULLIVER’s TRAVELS. 50 illustrations. 
g A CuiLp’s Story oF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
33 illustrations. 
io A Cuitp’s Story oF THE New TESTAMENT. 
40 illustrations. 
.. II Brpte Srortes FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 41 
illustrations. 
«. I2 THE Story oF Jesws. 40 illustrations. 


Altemus’ In His Name Series 


Attemus’ In His NAME SERIES 


Gems of religious thought, counsel and con- 
solation, selected from the most famous relig- 
ious authors. Printed in a superior manner on 
fine paper. Half white vellum and gold, with 
exquisite floral sides. 25 cents. 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 
o. © My Kine 
.. 2 RoyaL Bounty FoR THE Kinc’s GUESTS. 
-. 3 RoyaAL CoMMANDMENTS FOR THE KINc’s 


SERVANTS. 

-.- 4 Roya INVITATION FOR THE Kinc’s CHIL- 
DREN. 

.. 5 LoyaL RESPONSES FOR THE Kine’s MIn- 
STRELS. 


.. 6 Littte Pittows. 
.. 7 Morninc BELLs. 
.. 8 Kept For THE Mastkr’s USE. 
PHELPS BROOKS: 
.. 9 THE CHrRIist IN WuHom CurisTIANs Bg- 
LIEVE. 
..10 TRUE LIBeErTy. 
..I1 THe Beauty oF A LIFE oF SERVICE. 
..12 THouGHT AND ACTION. 
..42 THe Duty oF THE CHRISTIAN BUSINESS 
M:N. 
DWIGHT L. MOODY. 


--13 How to Stupy THE BIBLE, 


Altemus’ In His Name Series 


ANDREW MURRAY. 


.-14 Lorp, TEAcH Us To Pray. 
.-15 In My Name. 
.-41 Have Farry in Gop. 
HENRY DRUMMOND. 
.-16 THe GREATEST THING IN THE WonRLD, 
--17 ETERNAL LIFE. 
..I8 WHat Is A Curistian? Tue Stupy oF 
THE BistE; A TALK on Books. 
..19 THE CHANGED LIFE. 
..20 Frrst! A Tax witH Boys. 
..45 How to Learn How. 
.-46 Pax VopIscum. 


MARTIN LUTHER. 

..21 Gov’s Worp AND Gop’s Work, 
THOMAS ARNOLD. 

B22) PATTH, 
WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE. 

..23 THE CREATION STORY. 
ASHTON OXENDEN. 

..24 THE Messace or ComFort. 
DEAN STANLEY. 

..25 THE Lorp’s PRAYER AND THE TEN CoM- 

MANDMENTS. 

ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


..26 HymMNns OF PRAISE AND GLADNESS. 
..27 Morninc STRENGTH, 
..28 EVENING COMFORT, 


Altemus’ In His Name Series 


HANNAH WHITALL SMITH. } 
..29 DIFFICULTIES. 


RE VaiE. 7B. eM EYER 


..30 THE HEAVENLY VISION. 
..31 Worps oF HELP FoR CHRISTIAN GIRLS. 


HESBA STRETTON. 


..32 Jessica’s First PRAYER. 
..33 JEssica’s MoTHER. 


Ro We CHURGH. 
.-34 THE MEssaGE OF PEACE, 


ROBERT %. HORTON. 
..35 THE Memoirs oF JESUS. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


.-36 INDUSTRY AND IDLENEsS. 
.-37 PopuLar AMUSEMENTS. 
..38 TWELvE Causes oF DISHONESTY. 


By Se LLIOm 


..39 EXPECTATION CoRNER. 


Jo Revie 
,.40 THE OLD AND THE NEw. 


DR. A. T. PIERSON. 
..43 THE SECOND ComING oF Our Lorp. 


EDITH V, BRADT. 
.-44 Yor THE Quiet Hour. 


Altemus’ Love and Friendship Series 


ALTEMUs’ LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


Dainty, inexpensive volumes, very popula: 
as gifts for holidays and anniversaries. Half 
white vellum and gold with exquisite flora! 
sides, 25 cents. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
. I Love AND FRIENDSHIP. 
.. 2 INTELLECT. 
. 3 SELF RELIANCE, 
. 4 MANNERS. 
. 5 CHARACTER, 
. 6 SPIRITUAL Law. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
.. 7 Tur Use And Misuse oF Books. 


EUGENE FIELD. 


.. 8 THE TRIBUNE PRIMER. 


EMMA GELLIBRAND. 
ao) Jee OLE: 
..10 MAx AND GERALD. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
..II1 SWEETNESS AND LIGHT. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
..12 INDEPENDENCE DAy. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 
..13 Art, Portry AND Music. 
..14 THE BEAuTiIES oF NATURE, 


Altemus’ Love and Friendship Series 


..-15 THE CHoIce oF Books. 
.-16 THe Destiny oF MAN. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
..17 THE DRUMS OF THE FoRE AND AFT. 
..1I8 THe THREE MUSKETEERS. 
..-19 On THE City WALL. 
..20 THE Man WuHo Was. 
..21 THE JUDGMENT OF DUNGARA. 
..22 THE CourTING oF DINAH SHADD. 
..23 On GreeNHOW HILL. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 
.-24 Rip Van WINKLE. 
..25 THE LEGEND oF SLEEPY HoLLow. 
..26 O_p CHRISTMAS. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 
..27 Work. 


BY, THE AUTHOR) OF» “LADDIE.’ 
..28 Miss Toosry’s Mission. 
..29 LapDIE. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
(Author of “Richard Yea and Nay.”) 
..30 A SAcRIFICE AT PRATO. 
. 31 QUATTROCENTISTERIA. 


RALPH CONNOR. 
(Author of “Black Rock.’) 
..32 Bryonp THE MarsHEs. 


W. A. FRASER. 
(Author of “Mooswa.’) 
. -33 SORROW. 


Altemus’ Illustrated Holly-Tree Series 


ALTEMUS’ ILLUSTRATED HOLLY-TREE SERIES 


A series of good, clean books for young 
people, by authors whose fame for delightful 
stories is world-wide. They are well printed 
on fine paper, handsomely illustrated, have 
colored frontispieces, and are bound in cloth 


decorated in gold and colors. 50 cents. 


-» I THe Horty-Tree. By Charles Dickens. 
-- 2 THEN MARCHED THE Brave. By Harriet 
T. Comstock. 
-- 3 A Mopern CINDERELLA. By Louisa M. Al- 


cott, 

-. 4 THe Lirtte Missionary. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. 

-- 5 THE Rute oF THREE. By Susan Cool- 
idge. 


-. 6 Cuuccins. By H. Irving Hancock. 

7 WHEN THE BritisH CAME. By Harriet T. 
Comstock, 

.- 8 Lirtiz Foxes. By Rose Terry Cooke. 

9 AN UwnrecorpED Mriracte. By Florence 
Morse Kingsley. 

to THE Story WitHout AN Enp. By Sarah 
Austin, 

11 Crover’s Princess. By Amanda M. Douglas, 

12 Tue Sweet Story or Orv. By L. Haskelk 


Bre 


Altemus’ Illustrated Banbury Cross Series 


ALTemus’ ILLUSTRATED BANBURY CROSS SERIES 


This is a series of old favorites—immortal 
tales of which children never tire. Each vol- 
ume is printed with great care on plate paper, 
and contains about forty beautiful illustrations, 
including a frontispiece in colors. Square 
16mo, half vellum and gold, with illuminated 
sides. Price, 50 cents each. 


O.tp MotHEerR HuBBARD, 

CHICKEN LITTLE. 

Biue BeEarp. 

Tom THUMB. 

THE THREE Bears. 

THE WHITE Cart. 

Tue Fairy GIFTs. 

Snow WHITE AND Rose Rep. 

5 ALADDIN ; OR, THE WONDERFUL LAMP, 
.. 10 Att BABA AND THE Forty THIEVES. 


0 ON Quh Wb H 


ALTEMUs’ ILLUSTRATED WEE BOOKS 
FOR WEE FoLks 


Filled with charming stories, beautifully 
illustrated with pictures in colors, and black 
and white. Daintily, yet durably bound. 
Price, 50 cents each. 


I Nursery TALES. 

2 Nursery RHYMES. 

3 THE Srory oF PETER RABBIT. 
. 4 THE Foo.tsn Fox. 
74 15, Daren Circe ceics: 
-. 6 THe Ropper Kitten, 


Altemus’ Edition Shakespeare’s Plays 


ALTEMUS’ EpDITION SHAKESPEARE’S PLays 


Handy volume size. Cloth binding, gold 
top, illuminated title and frontispiece, 35 cents. 
Full limp leather, gold top, 50 cents. 


AtiL’s WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

A MipsumMer Nicut’s Dream. 
As You Lixe In: 

CoMEDY OF ERRORS. 
CoRIOLANUS. 

Cy MBELINE. 

HAMLET. 

>. Q JuLIus Cz#sar. 

.. 10 Kinc Henry IV. (Part I.) 
Meat Kone Henry DVe. (Parr IT.) 
.. I2 Kinc Henry V. 

fers Kine Henry VI. (Parr 1.) 
.. 14 Kinc Henry VI. (Part II.) 
>. 15 Kinc Henry VI. (Parr IIL.) 
.. 16 Kine Henry VIII. 

~. 17 Kinc JoHN. 

.. 18 KrneG Lear. 

. Ig Kine Ricuarp II. 

. 20 Kine Ricwarp III. 

.. 21 Love’s Lazor Lost. 

.. 22 MAcBETH. 

.. 23 MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

. 24 Mucu Apo Azsout NoTHING. 
+. 25 OTHELLO, 

.. 20 PERICLES. 


COON AM AR WD H 


Altemus’ Illustrated Young People’s Histories 


.. 27 ROMEO AND JULIET. 

.. 28 THe MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

.. 29 THe Merry WIveEs oF WINDSOR. 
.. 30 THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

.. 31 THE TEMPEST. 

.. 32 THE Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, 
.. 33 THE WINTER'S TALE. 

.. 34 TIMON oF ATHENS. 

-. 35 LTirus ANDRONiCUS. 

-. 36 TRoILus AND CRESSIDA. 

-. 37 TWELFTH NIGHT. 

.. 38 VENUS AND ADONIS AND LUCRECE. 
-. 39 SONNETS, PASSIONATE PILGRIM, ETC. 


ALTEMUS’ ILLUSTRATED YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
HISTORIES 


BY EDWARD S. ELLIS, A. M. 


Profusely illustrated with frontispieces, por- 
traits of the great makers of history, and superb 
pictures of leading events and incidents, making 
the handsomest and most interesting series of 
Histories ever offered for young readers. 

Cloth, illustrated, $1.00 each. 

Younc Prorie’s History oF THE UNITED STATES. 
Youne Prorie’s History or ENGLAND. 


Younc Propte’s History oF FRANCE. 
Younc Prorite’s History or GERMANY. 


“Publications of Henry Altemus Company 


Naxep TRUTHS AnD VEILED ALLusions. By Minna 
Thomas Antrim. Cloth, ornamental, $0.50; 
ooze calf, gilt top, boxed, $1.00. 


THE Wisdom oF THE FooLIsH AND THE Fotty oF 
THE Wise. By Minna Thomas Anirim, au- 
thor of “Naked Truths and Veiled Allusions.” 
Cloth, ornamental, $0.50; ooze calf, gilt top, 
boxed, $1.00. 

A Book or Toasts. By Minna Thomas Antrim, 
author of “Naked Truths and Veiled Allu- 
sions.” Cloth, ornamental, $0.50; ooze calf, 
gilt top, boxed, $1.00. 

Dont’s For Girts. By Minna Thomas Antrim. 
A Manual of Mistakes. Cloth, ornamental, 
$0.50; ooze calf, gilt top, boxed, $1.00. 


Dont’s For Boys. By An Old Boy. Errors of 
Conduct Corrected. Cloth, ornamental, $0.50; 
ooze calf, gilt top, boxed, $1.00. 


Tue Love Letters or A CoguettE. By Warren A. 
Hawley. Cloth, ornamental, $0.50; ooze calf, 
gilt top, boxed, $1.00, 

ALTEMUS’ CONVERSATION DICTIONARIES. 
English-French, English-German, English. 
Spanish. $1.00 each, 

BEAUTIFUL STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Half vellum with illuminated sides. 45 illus- 
(CENCTO SE SER GAO ees Ge Oe Coane 50 

BeauTiruL Stories FROM THE NEw TESTAMENT. 
Half vellum with illuminated sides. 45 illus- 
EEE EAOTUS umetecy sel Yolevcvatsle rsltia es svessmtetelcoreistciehaee aks 50 


Publications of Henry Altemus Company 


Brewer’s DicrioNARY OF PHRASE AND Fansite. By 
Rev. E. Cobham Brewer, LL. D. New edi- 
tion, revised, corrected and enlarged, to which 
is added a concise bibliography of English 
literature. Nearly 1,500 pages. Imitation 
half qnOroGCO.ce acevo dele eae $1.50 


Tue AGE oF FABLE; or, BEAUTIES oF MyTHOLOGY. 
By Thomas Bulfinch. With notes, revisions 
and additions by William H. Klapp, Head- 
master of the Episcopal Academy, Philadel- 
phia. Large 12mo, cloth, 448 pages, 200 il- 
lustrations and a complete index...... $1.25 


At THE BeautTiruL Gate. By Rev. I. Mench 
Chambers, A. M. A Book of Poems of the 


Heart. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, illustrated.. .50 


“They are as good as sermons—better than many 
sermons, carrying in them thoughts of helpfulness.” 
REV. J. R. MILLER, D. DD: 


BUMPER AND BAsy JoHN. By Anna Chapin Ray. 
TOMO CLO tN aMSEL ated ama erceksen eter + a eeG0) 

An irresistibly humorous relation of the haps and 

mishaps of the homeliest dog in the world, and a delight- 


ful red-haired and freckled child, whose united ages did 
not exceed seven years. 


How Bessie Kept House. By Amanda M. Doug- 


las216mo, cloth, wlhustrateding. a. once 50 


Bessie was to keep house for her father and brothers 
and sisters while her mother went on a visit. She had 
pleaded hard to be allowed to do this; but somehow 
many things went wrong. What those things were and 
how her experiences became of the greatest value to her, 
one must read to find out. 


Tue Littte Boy AND THE ELEPHANT. By Gus- 


tavus Frankenstein, 16mo, cloth, illustrated. .50 
The fascination of the story of Nooro and Popo is 


Publications of Henry Altemus Company 


like that of “Muti Guj, Mutineer,”? which Ki ling never 
woud have written had he read the story oe the Little 
Boy and the Elephant. 


Poor Boys’ Cuances. By John Habberton. 12mo, 


Clounyeallustrated™==.-.. 2. Ress Si site Ree eae 


Mr. Habberton’s style is clear and delightful. He 
never preaches, but he drives home his lesson in forceful 
sentences which are bound to set the reader to thinking. 


TRIF AND TRIxy. 1I2mo, cloth, illustrated... .50 


A story of a dreadfully delightful little girl and her 
adoring and tormented parents, relatives, and friends. 


Caps AND Capers. By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 12mo, 


clotmellustrated jceh lL... sesr eee LS see $1.00 


“A happy title to a happy book. A merry chronicle of 
boarding-school life.”—Journal, New York, N. Y. 


DoucHNuUTsS AND DipLtomaAs. 12mo, cloth, illus- 


TUE C Clara spate Ere. ets Jay east aceite nla ai $1.00 


The heroine is an energetic piece of femininity and 
manages an incapable mother and a fatherless family 
in such a capable way as to obtain the education she 
covets. Eventually she makes doughnuts in the Adi- 
rondacks to enable her to acquire a diploma in the 
University of Michigan. 


Sea Kincs anp Navat Herors. By Hartwell 


James. i12mo, cloth, illustrated......... 50 
Boys who delight in stories of sea fights and adven- 
tures—and what boy does not?—will find in ‘‘Sea Kings 
and Naval Heroes” singularly realistic descriptions of 
famous victories and exploits on the broad bosom of 
old ocean. 


GALOPOoFF, THE TALKING Pony. By Tudor Jenks. 


mimo clothe ilastrated..cies.n.. a, € $1.00 
“The talking pony is a character with whom children 


and other people, too, would certainly do well to have 
a listening acquaintance.” —The Criterion, Ne~y York, N. Y. 


Gypsy, THE TaLKInc Doc. By Tudor Jenks. 


romouclothsallustrateds ers se crete +c $1.00 


It is hard not to actually believe in the clever dog’s 
' feats, and as to the children in the story they are really 
delightful. The long conversation between Gypsy and 
“Galopoff, the Talking Pony” is one of the most hu- 
morous and interesting chapters in the book. 


Publications of Henry Altemus Company 


Pau, A HERALD OF THE Cross. By Florence 
Morse Kingsley. 12mo, cloth, illustrated in — 


Color Pease tea eee toe : 5 Se test: $1.00 


In these scenes from the life and times of St. Paul, the 
author presents not merely Paul, the theologian; Paul 
the setter-forth of ‘‘the scheme of salvation’; Paul, the 
stern ascetic, thundering forth reproof and denunciation 
against evil-doers—but Paul, the fearless herald of the 
Cross, pouring out his life like water that he might 
save the lost; and so reading, we shall long to be 
numbered among the saints and faithfnl brethren to 
whom he writes. 


STEPHEN, A SOLDIER OF THE Cross. By Florence 
Morse Kingsley. 12mo, cloth, illustrated in 


COLOEY Synre fae ck Stas tae rea ne eee Toe p LOG 


The story of Stephen is little known; scarcely for a 
single day does the light shine clearly upon him, and 
that day the last of his mortal life. As ancient alchem- 
ists resurrected from the ashes of a perished flower a 
dim ghost of the flower itself, so the author has gathered 
the fragrant dust of this vanished life from the writings 
and legends of past ages, and from it built anew some 
faint image of its forgotten beauty. 


Tue Cross TRIUMPHANT. By Florence Morse 


Kingsley. 12mo, cloth, illustrated in color.$1.00 


A story of “a child of the law’? who witnesses, amid 
the scenes of the recent life and death of Jesus the 
deepening conflict between the Law and the Cross. 
Nazarite, priest, and warrior, influenced by three women 
of widely-varying character, he beholds at last in the 
terrible hour of Jerusalem’s downfall “The Cross 
Triumphant.” The description of Jewish customs and 
character is uncommonly good. 


Wines AnD Ferrers. By Florence Morse Kings- 
ley.s 2m, cloth, villustratediam.. eee $1.00 
The heroine is an attractive young woman of nineteen, 


who sacrifices a life of ease to care for an invalid aunt 
and her daughter. 


Tor, A Street Boy or JerusALeM. By Florence 
Morse Kingsley. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. .$1.00 
The story of a boy who 1s healed by Jesus. 


Publications of Henry Altemus Company 


THE Story oF THE GoLtpEN Fierce. By Andrew 


ane. somo, cloth, ilhistrated.... ..u.. .50 

It happened long ago, this adventure of the Golden 
Fleece, but the fame of the heroes who sailed away to 
a distant land to win themselves renown forever has 
lived, having been told many times in story and song. 
Yet who could tell it like Mr. Lang, with his poet’s 
Passion for beauty, his artist’s eve for color and detail? 
Potty Perxins’ Apventures. By E. Louise Lid- 


delle tamo, cloth; illustrated s s..22. 0. 023 $1.00 
“The girl who loves fairy tales—and that takes in most 
girls of our acquaintance—will not be satisfied with one 
reading of Polly’s remarkable adventures.”—Young Peo- 
ple’s Weekly, Elgin, Ill. 
Lirtte Miss Joy-Sinc. By John Luther Long. 


LOmOn Clout, e1lustratedin. a. heme cia sche tte $1.00 
Little Miss Joy-Sing, with a poppy behind her ear, 
is a child of the sunshine. She slept and she woke 
and she wished; and there is a beautiful prince, and a 
fox that can talk—but the book is_too clever te be 
cut up in pieces for inspection. Mr. Long stands inside 
the circle of the mighty and always has large audiences. 
THe Risk oF THE DutcH Repusitic. By John 
Lothrop Motley. (A History.) Complete in 
two volumes—over 1,600 pages; over 50 full- 
page half-tone engravings and a map. Large 
RATION CLOTH pela SGbA. sbaajao sw eerelstaereis a1 $2.00 


altemorocco, cilt top, per Sei... 1+... $3.25 


A new and handsome library edition of a grand his- 
torical work. The masterpiece of a great American 
historian. 


Manuva or Myruotocy. By Alexander S. Mur- 
yay. Greek and Roman, Norse and Old Ger- 
man, Hindoo and Egyptian Mythology. With 
notes, revisions, and additions by William H. 
Klapp, Headmaster of the Episcopal Academy, 


Philadelphia. Large 12mo, cloth, 465 pages. 
Two hundred illustrations............. $1.25 


Publications of Henry Altemus Company 


Witcuery Ways. By Amos R. Wells. 16mo, 
CLOU Forgan ec eee DEO ESA RE ee ear) 


Original Fairy Tales which are a never-ending delight 
to every reader. 


Tommy Foster’s ADVENTURES. By Frederic A. 


Ober. t2mo, cloth, illustrated.........$1.00 


“Tommy is an éveryday, honest, wide-awake little fel- 
low, who went out into the world by himseli and really 
saw things.’’—Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 

“A thoroughly breezy story of outdoor life that cannof 
fail to delight boy readers.”—Young People’s Weekly, 
Elgin, Ill. 


For PREY AND SPOILS; or, THE Boy BUCCANEER. 
I2mo, cloth, illustrated. 


“This story of a ‘boy buccaneer’ is calculated to satisfy 
the most exorbitant demand for action, though the tone 
of the book is not at all to be feared. It is a good story 
for the holiday season.’’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Tue Littte Lany—Her Boox. By Albert Bigelow 


Paine: \12m0, cloth, ilustratede.. ¢.222. $1.00 


"A daintier bit of child literature never has been writ- 


ten than this exquisite story.”—The Household Realm, 
Chicago, Iil. 


THe ArRKANSAW Bear. By Albert Bigelow Paine. 
T2mno; clothe wiwseravcds mers ee. terete $1.06 


In this witty and ingenious book a little boy and a big 
black bear become companions in adventures that are al- 
ways diverting, sometimes pathetic, but never tragic. 


THe WANDERINGS OF JoE AND Em. By Albert 


Bigelow Paine. 16mo, cloth, illustrated. .50 


joe is a New Hampshire boy with ‘‘a songbird in his 
throat,” and Little Em is his sister. The two orphans 
start on foot for New York to find a famous opera singer 
who has heard Joe’s voice and told him to come to her. 
The strange things that happened to them on the way 
are so delightfully told by Mr. Paine that we come to 
love both the children. One should not miss a word of 


this book. 


Publications of Henry Altemus Company 


A Littte Roucu Riwer. By Tudor Jenks. 16mo, 
cloth ailltistratedterssscctsen vee ci seen .50 
The story of a little girl, who, as Sefiorita Finette, the 


equcstrienne, saved the fortunes of a circus during the 
early years of the gold-fever in California. 


ANOTHER YEAR WITH DENISE AND NeEp Toop.es. 
By Gabrielle E. Jackson. 16mo, cloth, illus- 
NEC Cee Serre is Si ahcrofepetcreys Sete in austen 50 


The story of another happy year with Denise and 
her pets. 


Amy Dora’s Amustnc Day. By Frank M. Bick- 
men. tomo, cloth, illustrated. .:2.42..0: 50 


The adventures of a little girl in a department store. 


Bary Biste Stores. By Gertrude Smith...16mo, 


Ornamental illustrated asseriis vane sea .50 

The Baby Bible Stories carry beautiful, easily under- 

stood lessons to the wee ones. Thousands of mothers will 
be thankful for them. 


GrEoRGE WASHINGTON Jones. A Christmas Gift 
that Went A-begging. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. I6mo, cloth, ornamental,  illus- 


EIA CM Ry etrerat ah Jie reere le Sots Ryeuticichees traces $1.00 


George Washington Jones, ‘‘ten years old, little, black, 
sensitive,” tries to give himself away to a lovely young 
lady who would make him her page, as in the days 
*“hefo the wah.”’ Even without the-magic of the author’s 
name in the writing world, this book will survive as one 
of the best and prettiest stories ever written. 


Mary Aucusta’s Price. By Sophie Swett. 16mo, 


Glopimmillisprated isms tain. oars ark: 50 


Of course Mary Augusta is the heroine—her name in 
full was Mary Augusta Wing—and her aspirations, strug- 
gles, and development into a successsful business woman 
are told as only Miss Swett can tell them. To read it is 
to read a very real book. 


Publications of Henry Altemus Company 


or 


Ratapcan, A Rocue ELEPHANT, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Ellen Velvin, F. Z. S. i2mo, 
cloth “illustrations in ‘colores, #25 2se8 $1.00 


No better tales of animal life have been written, for the 
author takes us info the very heart ef things, giving us 
the tragedies and the comedies in the daily life and ex- 
periences of wild animals. 


Wirp Antmats Artetp. By Ellen Velvin, F. Z. S. 


T2ime, cloth. -illustrateds #2162. eee. one: $1.00 


Twenty in number, these wild creatures are, and their 
life-stories are irresistible in their interest, even for 
grown people, being the most wonderful animal biog- 
raphies ever written. The book will foster our interest in 
animals and a consequent love for them. 


SHE WuHo Witt Not WHEN SHE May. By 
Eleanor G. Walton. t2mo, cloth, gilt top, 
deckle edges, illustrated >. c24.¢55..05 <2 $1.00 
Ooze cali, gilt top"boxed: .5.cs.o-25e8 $1.50 

A story of a clever woman’s heart. A melody of prose, 
as delicate, as akin to light and color as the opal. 

Fotty 1n Fatrytanp. By Carolyn Wells. t2mo, 
cealfayd CMAN DE Sg okt Ve ary ha chee Mme ee EE a os ter $1.00 


“Tt recounts the adventures of a little girl who went 
to the realm of the fairies, but, unlike the immortal 
Alice, her experiences were all pleasant.’—Chronicle, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Fotty In THE borest. By Carolyn Wells. t2mo, 


elhop amet ddl tsy mae heeCs Nea unde eea ates ethos © Mo Bear $1.00 


Another of Miss Wells’ unrivaled books. This time 
Folly visits the Forest of the Past, where she meets 


and is entertained by the famous Animals of Mythology, 
History, and Literature. 


Hatr-a-Dozen Housexererers. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. A Story fer Girls in Half-a-Dozen 
Chapters. 16mo, cloth, illustrated...... .75 


The charm of this book is the insight the author gives 
us into the natural life of natural people. Every girl 
who reads it will put the volume in her collection of 


permanent acquisitions. It is deliciously fresh and 
amusing. 
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